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World Survey of Motion 


Picture Theater Facilities 


NatHAN D. GOLDEN 
and 
FarL H. Younc 


MOTION PICTURE-PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, NAP, U. S. DEPART MENT OF COMMERCE 


= STATES films, reflecting 
the way of life in a free society and por- 
traying to the world American family 
life, occupations, and means of produc- 
tion, are considered as of great assistance 
in our efforts to achieve world peace and 
prosperity. The fact that totalitarian 
forces fear the effect of showing our films 
offers striking evidence of the truth of 
this statement. 

The United States motion-picture in- 
dustry is the largest in the world, releas- 
ing about 400 feature films annually. 
Most of these are exported for exhibition 
in all free countries. United States film 
stars are well known everywhere, and 
their pictures are preferred by movie 
goers in most foreign markets. Reports 
show that box-office popularity of United 
States films abroad has never been 
greater. The outlook for the future with 
regard to foreign distribution of our 
films appears more favorable than it has 
been during the past several years. This 
favorable outlook for United States films 
abroad and the increased film remit- 
tances which our companies are receiv- 
ing from all foreign sources comes at a 
time when it is most needed, owing to the 
depressed motion-picture receipts in the 
United States during the past 18 months. 
In addition to the economic factors in- 
volved in this popularity, the industry 
considers it of the utmost importance 
that United States films, presenting the 
American way of life, be seen by as large 
a world audience as possible. 

As proof of the popularity of United 
States films, it is estimated that approx- 
imately 74 percent of all feature films 
shown in the world’s theaters were made 
in this country. Asa result of this wide- 
spread acceptance, United States films 
are able to exhibit United States mer- 
chandise, and techniques, as well as to 
portray our ideals, to movie audiences in 
all countries. Competition from foreign 
films has been increasing in recent years, 
especially those from Italy, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Mexico, and Argen- 
tina. The United States industry does 
not become disturbed by this competition 
so long as it is based on the quality of the 
films and not upon legislative control of 
the foreign film market. 

The relationship of the foreign film 
markets to the United States industry 
can be gaged from the following statis- 
tics. Reports indicate that about 38 per- 
cent of total motion-picture profits are 
derived from foreign showings and that 
about $100,000,000 annually is remitted 
to the United States in film earnings. 
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TABLE 1.—World Motion Picture Theater Data 
. Tet Percent increase 
1949 1951 | United | ena 
PRES OE ee en _| States |_ or decrease 
Region T | N t | percent- | 
— | Seating | © a oad | Seating pach | Theaters | Seating 
theaters | C@Pacity | theaters | capacity time capacity 
a RENEE DERG GRRE ‘aneect, ARES KamceKa 
Europe , 51, 751 | 23,943,799 | 53,659 | 25, 389, 424 | 63 | 3.7 6.0 
South America 4,994 3, 302, 529 | 6,070 | 3,522, 987 64 21.5 6.6 
Mexico and Central America 1,952 | 1,520, 185 2,338 | 1,722,305 | 76 | 1.6 1.4 
Caribbean area . ‘ 717 | 427, 576 835 | 491, 647 | 84 | 16.4 15.0 
Far East ‘ ; 5,905 | 3,768, 575 7,369 | 4,549, 663 48 | 24.7 | 20.6 
Middle East_ -_- 294 | 183, 525 349 | 223, 908 | 57 | 18.7 22.0 
South Pacific 2,268 | 1,687, 460 | 2,285 | 1,448, 144 | 65 | 1.0 | —14.2 
Africa 1,281 | 784, 818 | 1, 301 890, 058 | 63 1.5 13.4 
Atlantic Islands 166 | 72, 914 | 152 | 69, 503 | 73 —8.4 —4.7 
Canada : . 1, 695 874, 094 | 1,795 | 930, 161 | 75 8.9 10. 4 
Drive-in theaters 14 10, 000 66 | 46, 200 |_- Ky i ‘ 
United States 19, 323 | 11,722,616 | 19,797 | 12,384, 150 90 13.8 18.3 
Drive-in theaters ! 983 688, 000 3,323 | 2,300,000 |____- ‘ 
Puerto Rico 130 69, 600 | 142 75, 000 95 9.2 7.7 
Alaska... .- 28 14, 000 | 28 14, 000 95 ; 
Hawaii. - 108 50, 000 | 108 50, 000 90 
Total 91,609 | 49, 119, 691 99,617 | 54, 107, 150 74 | 8.3 9.7 
Seating capacity of drive-in theaters estimated on basis of 700 average per theater. 
Because of the significance of the foreign curred in Europe, where 1,908 more 


market to the United States industry, 
accurate and complete data as to number 
of theater outlets, seating capacity, and 
percentage of screen time devoted to the 
United States products, in the individual 
foreign markets is essential. A world 
survey of motion-picture theaters is pre- 
sented herewith. 

On January 1, 1951, there were an 
estimated 99,617 motion-picture theaters 
in operation in more than 120 countries 
and territories throughout the world— 
an increase of 8,008 units, or more than 
8 percent greater than the 1949 estimated 
total of 91,609. Seating capacity as of 
January 1, 1951, existed for 54,107,150 
persons, compared with 49,119,691 on 
January 1, 1949. 

The largest increase in the number of 
theaters during the 2-year period oc- 





One of Mexico City’s largest and most 


modern motion picture theaters. The 
figures in front are 8 meters in height. 


theaters were reported in operation in 
1951 than in 1949. The only drop noted 
was in the Atlantic Islands, where 14 
fewer theaters were reported to be in 
operation. The largest gain, percent- 
agewise, took place in the Far East—an 
advance of 24.7 percent over the 1949 
figure. This advance was attributed 
almost entirely to the expansion of 
theater facilities in Japan where 943 
more theaters were reported in 1951 than 
in 1949. 

Although it is true that part of this 
increase represents revisions brought 
about by receiving more accurate data, 
a large part represents new theaters con- 
structed and opened during the past 2 
years. In Italy and Canada there have 
been notable building booms in the field 
of motion-picture theaters. In other 
countries throughout the world a number 
of new modern theaters also have been 
opened. Table 1 indicates the geograph- 
ical breakdown of world motion-picture 
theaters. 

Indicative of the broad coverage 
of motion picture theater facilities 
throughout the world, it is estimated 
that the percentage of theater seats to 
the world’s population is 1 seat for every 
44 persons. In 1949 a survey estimated 
that there was 1 seat for every 46 per- 
sons in the world. Based on population 
statistics of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census and the World Almanac the ratio 
of theater seats to population in the 
United States is 1 seat for every 10 per- 
sons; in the Uniteq Kingdom the ratio 
is 1 to 12; in France, 1 to 17; Italy 1 to 13, 
while for all of Europe the average is 1 
for every 21 persons. 

Probably the most complete theater 
coverage is available in Australia and 
New Zealand where there is an average 
of 1 seat for every 7 persons. In Canada, 
where there has been a theater-building 
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boom during the past 2 years, the ratio 
of seats to population is 1 to 13 in 1951, 
compared with 1 to 15in 1949. In South 
America this ratio is 1 theater seat for 
every 29 persons. 


Europe 


On January 1, 1951, there were 53,659 
theaters in operation in Europe with a 
total seating capacity of 25,389,424, as 
compared with 51,751 theaters and 
23,943,799 seats in 1949. During the past 
2 years notable increases have been 
made in the number of theaters in Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and Austria. No ac- 
curate current data are available on 
theaters in the Soviet Union and certain 
of its satellite countries, but it is believed 
that there have been increases in theater 
facilities in these areas also. Table 2 
shows in detail a country breakdown of 
motion-picture theaters in Europe. 


Latin America 


Latin America, including Mexico, 
South and Central America, and the 
Caribbean area, had 1,580 more theaters 
in January 1951 than were reported in 
1949. This is a 20 percent increase and 
reflects an increase in new-theater open- 
ings as well as more accurate data for 
some of the countries. As of January 
1951, there were 9,243 motion-picture 
theaters in operation in Latin America 
with seating capacity for 5,736,939 per- 
sons. It is in these areas that the per- 
centage of foreign screen time devoted 
to United States feature films is the 
highest, accounting for 64 percent of the 
playing time in South America, 76 per- 
cent in Mexico and Central America, and 
84 percent in the Caribbean area. Dur- 
ing the past 2 years there has been a 
notable increase in the number of thea- 
ters in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Mexico, and throughout the Central 
American Republics. Table 3 shows the 
number of theaters, by country, the seat- 
ing capacity, and United States percent- 
age of screen time in these areas. 


Far East, Middle East, and 
South Pacific 


In the Far East, Middle East, and the 
South Pacific, as of January 1, 1951, there 
were 10,003 motion-picture theaters with 
a seating capacity of 6,221,715. This was 
an increase of 1,536 theaters and almost 
600,000 seats above the total reported in 
January 1949. The number of theaters 
in Japan has doubled since 1945 and is 
now the highest in Japan’s history. In 
the past year, in addition to new thea- 
ters opened, a large number of Japanese 
variety theaters have been converted to 
motion pictures. There were 175 more 
theaters reported in the Philippines in 
1951 than in 1949, and in Pakistan 113 
more than in 1949. On January 1, 1951, 
there were 86 theaters in Iraq, a sizable 
increase over the 54 reported in 1949, 
and seating facilities increased from 
48,660 in 1949 to an estimated 70,000 in 
1951. Complete data on theaters in 
China, Korea, Indochina, Iran, and 
Israel are not available; the statistics 
shown are the most accurate and com- 
plete at the present time. Table 4 
shows in detail a country breakdown 
of theaters. 
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PaBLe 2.—Breakdown, by Country,’ of Motion-Picture Theaters in Europe, 1949 and 1951 


Country 


Number of 


theaters 


Austria 790 
Belgium ‘ 1, 289 
Bulgaria aa 291 
Czechoslovakia 1, 928 
Denmark : 394 
Faroe Islands 4 
Finland 462 
France 5, 163 
Germany 5, 832 
Gibraltar 7 3 
Greece 170 
Hungary 555 
Ireland ___- 260 
Italy ; = 7, 545 
Liechtenstein 2 
Luxembourg 30 
Malta_-_-_. 26 
Netherlands 440 
Norway 381 | 
Poland . 570 
Portugal 301 
Rumania 350 
Russia (U.S.S.R 12, 614 
Spain 3, 583 
Sweden 2, 462 
Switzerland 408 
Trieste, Free Territory of 33 
Turkey___- 230 
United Kingdom 5, 000 
Yugoslavia 635 
Total 51, 751 


' No accurate data available for Albania, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 





1949 1951 United 
ES ee ee ae a States 
; percentage 
Seating | Number of Seating | of screen 
capacity theaters | capacity time 
240, 000 1, 032 282, 000 45 
612, 000 1, 350 760, 000 75 
96, 000 410 160, 000 (2) 
611, 000 1, 928 611, 000 (2) 
126, 654 | $41 139, 000 75 
490 4 490 70 
129, 650 491 138, 460 70 
2, 620, 000 5, 145 2, 475, 177 50 
2, 349, 995 6, 220 3, 193, 600 340 
1, 853 3 2, 394 75 
100, 000 170 100, 000 70 
194, 000 586 181, 000 (2) 
168, 428 300 180, 000 85 

3, 000, 000 8, 000 | 3, 600, 000 65 

353 2 353 | 50 

20, 700 | 39 22, 600 75 

13, 335 | 30 15, 000 80 

250, 000 | 495 | 225, 000 70 

112, 358 452 125, 770 | 5 
230, 000 | 570 230, 000 2) 

177, 500 379 213, 000 65 
108, 000 303 91, 000 (2) 

5, 300, 000 12, 614 5, 300, 000 (2) 

1, 715, 000 3, 950 2, 000, 000 410 
715, 400 2, 549 600, 000 60 
150, 000 470 170, 000 50 

12, 633 33 12, 633 (2) 
113, 450 234 138, 000 70 

4, 600, 000 4, 583 4, 160, 000 70 

75, 000 876 262, 947 410 
23, 943, 799 53, 659 25, 389, 424 63 


? No current data available on screen time devoted to United States films 
' Percentage of screen time applies to United States Zone only. 


TABLE 3. 


Breakdown, by Country, of Motion-Picture Theaters in Latin America, 


1949 and 1951 


1949 1951 United 
: States 
Country percentage 
Number of Seating Number of Seating of screen 
theaters capacity theaters capacity time 
South America 
Argentina. 1, 690 945, 000 2, 190 957, 209 35 
Bolivia ! 15 31, 000 47 32, 200 65 
Brazil — 1, 575 1, 104, 039 1, 736 1, 071, 560 70 
British Guiana__- 30 25, 000 36 25, 000 80 
3 315 272, 000 410 200, 000 70 
Colombia a : 445 250, 000 2 #41 $10, 000 60 
Ecuador s s4 85, 000 124 80, 000 75 
French Guiana l 500 2 SOO 65 
Paraguay 26 11, 000 30 19, 500 60 
Peru 253 235, 000 278 250, 159 45 
Surinam 6 4,355 7 5, 055 90 
Uruguay 194 109, 635 219 121, 504 50 
Venezuela 330 230, 000 | 350 | 250, 000 65 
Total 4,994 3. 302, 529 6, O70 | 3, 522, 987 64 
Mexico and Central America 
Mexico 1, 666 1, 300, 000 2, 021 1, 477, 077 60 
British Honduras 4 1, 600 4 1, 600 95 
Costa Rica 77 36, 013 92 43, 000 RS 
El Salvador.- . 28 38, 382 30 | 40, 782 | 75 
Guatemala 412 32, 000 52 37, 106 70 
Honduras_---- . 26 19, 048 | 29 25, 807 75 
Nicaragua. --__- a 47 3, 837 50 | 48, 000 75 
Panama____--- 62 49, 305 | 60 | 48, 933 75 
, nes 1, 952 1, 520, 185 | 2, 338 1, 722, 305 | 76 
Caribbean area: 
Bahamas--_- 5 2, 523 6 3, 211 90 
Barbados 3 2, 050 i) 6, 998 90 
Bermuda 15 4,350 12 4,954 90 
as a 521 | 316, 573 600 360, 000 70 
Curacao and Aruba 14 9, 000 | 14 9, 000 95 
Dominican Republic 53 | 23, 000 74 0, 968 70 
French West Indies 20 8, 400 23 | 9. 600 75 
Haiti : x 3, 900 13 5, 150 70 
Jamaica . sai 28 22, 717 30 24, 212 90 
Leeward Islands 6 2, 600 6 2, 600 Q5 
Trinidad and Tobago 40 29, 713 42 31, 259 75 
Windward Islands.. 4 2, 750 6 3, 700 95 
Total. ... . , Pie 717 427, 576 835 191, 647 st 
! There are also 25 to 30 theaters in Bolivia operated by mining companies for their employees. 
2 Includes 16-mm. theaters. ; 
* . . ry . 
Africa and the Atlantic Islands Pared with January 1949. Although 


Only a small increase was shown in 
the number of theaters reported in 
Africa as of January 1, 1951, as com- 


there has been an increase by more than 

50 theaters in Egypt and small gains in 

other countries and possessions in this 
(Continued on p. 26) 
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Textile Inspection Service 
Offered U. S. Importers 


Textile-inspection services are offered to 


United States importers of textiles by the‘ 


Textiellabor-Nederland N. V., Oranje Nas- 
saulaan 1, Amsterdam, Netherlands, which, 
together with its sister organization of the 
same name in Ghent, Belgium, is said to be 
the only private independent textile-testing 
laboratory and inspecting institute in the 
two countries. 

Textiellabor’s activities consis€ of testing 
and inspecting yarns, textiles, cloth, and 
textile products, and issuing certificates of 
the results of such tests. The firm examines 
samples for any or all of the following char- 
acteristics: Percentage of used material, com- 
position, yarn count, yarn twist, wool type, 
wool fineness, shrinkage, color fastness, 
weight, resilience, rainproofing, and wear 
resistance. 

The Netherlands and Belgium organiza- 
tions together have eight regular inspectors, 
plus a few men retained in a consultative 
capacity. These inspectors are also available 
for work in nearby countries. 

In addition to offering its inspection serv- 
ices, the firm is interested in establishing 
consultative arrangements with similar or- 
ganizations in the United States. 


Bids Invited to Dredge 
Derna Harbor, Cyrenaica 


Bids are invited by the Government of 
Cyrenaica, until August 1, 1951, for the per- 
formance of certain dredging works at Derna 
Harbor. 

Specifically, the project comprises dredg- 
ing of a channel along the harbor of the 
breakwater, approximately 1,000 feet long 
and 200 feet wide to a depth of 15 feet at 
mean sea level, with a slope of 5 to 1 on 
the harbor side. The volume of dredging 
to be done is estimated at 90,000 cubic yards 
in situ (in place), while the material to 
be dredged is said to be silt and silt con- 
glomerate with seaweed. The successful 
contractor will, however, be required to 
verify for himself both the quantity of dredg- 
ing involved and the nature of the material 
to be dredged. The dredger employed should 
be capable of cutting its own flotation. 

Dredged material is to be deposited at 
sea, at a site to be designated, which will 
be approximately 1 mile from the extremity 
of the breakwater. 

The work is to be completed within 9 
months of the date of award of the contract. 
Quotations should be made on a lump-sum 
basis for the execution of the complete proj- 
ect, and the successful bidder will be required 
to deposit with the Headquarters, The 
Treasury, Government of Cyrenaica, a sum 
of 1,000 Egyptian pounds, as security for 
completion of the work according to contract. 

All bids should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary, Central Tender Board, Headquarters, 
Government of Cyrenaica, Benghazi, Libya, 
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in a sealed envelope marked in the top left- 
hand corner “Tender for Dredging of Derna 
Harbor.” 


French Trade Group Offers 
Aid to U. S. Importers 


The Trade Association of French Mechani- 
cal and Metalworking Industries (Syndicate 
General des Industries Mecaniques et Trans- 
formatrices de Metaux) has established an 
export-promotion organization which is pre- 
pared to offer substantial assistance to pro- 
spective United States buyers interested in 
obtaining quotations or other information 


— 


ante, 


; WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<\\eg —— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


on import possibilities for a wide range of 
metallic and mechanical products. Readily 
available items include hand tools, kitchen- 
ware, and general hardware. 

The Association reportedly represents more 
than 10,000 French manufacturers, grouped 
into 80 specialized associations and producing 
items ranging from precision instruments to 
locomotives. It is stated that during 1950, 
exports of these industries to all countries 
were valued at nearly $300,000,000, and that 
in the first quarter of 1951 exports were 
nearly 40 percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. However, most 
manufacturers are still able to accept new 
orders. 





trade contracts. 


Intelligence Division. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 62. 

Art Supplies: 48. 

Bicycles: 37, 52. 

Brushes (Industrial): 24. 

Burlap Strips: 31. 

Cement: 41. 

Chemicals: 55. 

Clothing and Accessories: 54. 
Department-Store Goods: 10. 
Electrical Fixtures: 17. 
Entomological Pins: 28. 

Feathers and Down; 14. 

Firearms (Collectors’ Items): 3. 
Flint Pebbles: 15. 

Foodstuffs: 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 42, 43, 51, 63. 
Furniture: 4, 13. 

Glass- and Chinaware: 10, 27, 29. 
Gum Powder (Locust Bean): 42. 
Handbag Frames (Metal): 58. 
Hardware: 39, 44. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections ] 


Horsehair: 56. 

Industrial Diamonds: 40. 

Industrial Sieves: 21. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 60. 

Linens: 10. 

Machinery and Equipment: 1, 2, 8, 9, 11, 
19, 22, 23, 25, 30, 47, 60, 61. 

Metal Sheeting: 53. 

Notions: 20. 

Optical Goods: 26. 

Paintings: 7. 

Phonograph Needles: 12. 

Photograph Frames: 7. 

Scientific Instruments: 5, 38. 

Sewing Machines and Parts: 46. 

Signal Lights (Automatic): 46. 

Steel Products: 44. 

Sulfite Pulp: 49. - 

Textiles: 10, 54, 57, 59. 

Tools: 16, 18, 38. 











Inquiries may be addressed, in English, to 
Syndicate General des Industries Mecaniques 
et Transformatrices des Metaux, Service de 
l’Expansion Commerciale, 10 Avenue Hoche, 
Paris, France. 


Business Opportunities in 
Belgian Congo 


Opportunities for the sale of American 
goods to, and establishment of trade connec- 
tions in, the Belgian Congo are suggested by 
the recent approval of an Export-Import 
Bank loan of $15,500,000 to be utilized in the 
public works program planned in that area. 
Specifically, this fund will be used in con- 
nection with the following projects: Con- 
struction of new hydroelectric power stations 
at Leopoldville, Stanleyville, and Albertville; 
building of new, and improvement of exist- 
ing, arterial highways and secondary roads 
throughout the Belgian Congo which are 
essential to the opening of new producing 
areas; and a series of projects to improve 
river transportation and ports in the Belgian 
Congo. 

It is stated that the dollar assistance will 
be used principally to finance essential im- 
ports, primarily machinery and equipment 
such as are required for the road improve- 
ment program. 

Additional funds, approximating $60,000,- 
000, will reportedly be made available by 
the Belgian Government to permit public- 
works improvements of various’ kinds. 
American firms interested in supplying 
equipment for public improvements, or in 
making investments in the Belgian Congo, 
should write to The Belgian Congo Adminis- 
tration, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 


Television Station 
Planned in Montevideo 


Uruguay’s plans to establish a television 
station in Montevideo suggest possible op- 
portunities for the sale of United States 
equipment. According to a recent report, 
the Uruguayan Government through Ser- 
vicio Oficial de Difusidn Radio Eléctrica 
(SODRE) has begun a technical study of 
the problems attending the establishment of 
such a station, and has made available ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pesos for initiating the 
project. Present plans are to inaugurate the 
station the latter part of 1952. 

It is reported further that, although the 
Uruguayan Government will be the owner 
of the television station, time will be leased 
to individuals or commercial firms during 
certain hours of the day, while SODRE will 
utilize other periods for educational and 
public purposes. 

Firms desiring further information on this 
contemplated project may communicate with 
Justino Zabala Muniz, President, Servicio 
Oficial de Difusi6n Radio Eléctrica, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 


Industrial Properties 


Available in Trinidad 


Canning & Co., Ltd., Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, has available for sale or rent certain 
properties, both buildings and land, which 
it believes may be of interest to a United 
States firm desiring to establish a new in- 
dustry in Trinidad. The properties are de- 
scribed as follows: 

Land—Approximately 480 x 170 feet. 

Buildings 1 and 2—Both constructed in 
1946, of heavy steel frame, steel roof trusses, 
covered heavy gage corrugated galvanize; 
walls, hollow clay blocks and concrete, plas- 
tered both sides; floors, heavy-duty, rein- 
forced concrete; each building divided into 
three rooms as follows: one center room 
120 x 60 feet, clear span, no columns and two 
outer rooms 120 x 32 feet each, clear span, 
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no columns; five large outer and two large 
inner doors; well ventilated. 

Building 3—Rebuilt in 1949, of wood frame, 
wood trusses, covered with corrugated gal- 
vanize, dimensions approximately 90 x 128 
feet; walls, hollow clay blocks and concrete, 
not plastered; floor, heavy-duty colas (simi- 
lar to asphalt paving); no internal partitions, 
two rows of internal columns, two large 
doors; well ventilated. 

The property, which is located in Morvant, 
is said to be adjacent to the Government 
Railway right-of-way and connected by a 
public thoroughfare with the Eastern Main 
Road. 

Further information may be obtained by 
communicating with Canning & Co., Ltd., 
P. O. Box 220, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


New Aid for Potential 
U. S. Investors Abroad 


W. J. Moormans, representative in the 
United States of the Institute for Nether- 
lands-American Industrial Cooperation, with 
offices located at 61 Broadway, Suite 811, New 
York 6, N. Y., has informed the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce of his desire to communi- 
cate with the United States businessmen 
having a potential interest in investing capi- 
tal or “know-how” in the Netherlands. The 
Institute was established in Amsterdam in 
November 1946 on the initiative of several 
prominent bankers and industrialists in the 
Netherlands. Its main purpose is to estab- 
lish contacts between United States and 
Netherlands industries in order to create new 
industries in the Netherlands and to expand 
existing ones. 

According to Mr. Moormans, more than 60 
instances of cooperation between United 
States and Dutch companies have material- 
ized since 1945, and he invites interested 
parties in the United States to contact him or 
J. P. Bourdrez, associate representative, at 
the New York office of the Institute. 


New Zealand Needs 
Drilling Rig Equipment 


New Zealand’s Ministry of Works invites 
bids, until July 17, 1951, for the supply and 
delivery of drilling rig equipment required in 
connection with geothermal steam invesiga- 
tions to be undertaken in New Zealand. The 
equipment is to be of latest design and of 
robust construction, suitable for heavy-duty 
work. 

Requirements include two heavy-duty, 
portable, trailer-mounted drilling rigs for 
drilling development holes, each unit to be 
equipped with a mud pump complete with 
Diesel engine and drive; two power-driven 
pumps and two Diesel engines; two vibrating 
mud screens, complete with equipment and 
power unit; and various related equipment. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and com- 
plete specifications may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the Office of the 
Commercial Counsellor, New Zealand Em- 
bassy, Suite 210, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Stores 
Manager, Ministry of Works, Wellington C. 1, 
New Zealand. 


Italian Machine Tool Group 
Wishes To Expand Exports 


A representative of the Italian machine- 
tool industry is visiting the United States 
for about 2 months with a view to develop- 
ing and expanding exports of Italian ma- 
chine tools to this country. The visitor, 
Demetrio Zaccaria, is making this trip on 
behalf of Unione Costruttori Italiani Mac- 
chine Utensili (U. C. I. M. U.), the Italian 
association of machine-tool manufacturers, 
which is located in Milan. 





Mr. Zaccaria wishes to contact importers 
of and dealers in machine tools, and invites 
correspondence which may be addressed to 
him c/o the Italian Consulate General, 37 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; 410 South Mich. 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; or 206 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. His itinerary 
includes New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Washington, and Detroit. 


Indian Group Plans Issuance of 
New Trade Directory 


Publication of a comprehensive trade di- 
rectory of Indian manufacturers is planned 
by the All-India Manufacturers’ Organiza- 
tion in Bombay. The directory will list the 
names of Indian manufacturers, products 
they manufacture, financial standing, and 
imilar information. A separate section will 
be devoted to listings of foreign manufac- 
turers and suppliers, and for this portion 
the AIMO invites United States firms to 
submit their names, location, and type of 
products manufactured and services ren- 
dered. 

It is planned to issue the directory by 
the end of September of this year. Firms 
desiring a listing in, or wishing to Place 
orders for, the directory (which will be 
available at an estimated rate of $5 per 
copy) are invited to correspond with the 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organization, In- 
dustrial Assurance Building, Churchgate, 
Fort, Bombay, India. 


Iranian Visitor Seeks 
New Supply Sources 


Fakhruddin Vava, managing director of 
Cooperative Society Koobe, Tehran, Iran, is 
expected to spend about 2 months in the 
United States, arriving during July, for the 
purpose of studying cooperative manage- 
ment in this country, as well as to establish 
business connections with American export. 
ers. The group with which Mr. Vava (who 
is also a career official of the Ministry of 
National Economy) is connected is a coop- 
erative established by and for the employees 
of the Ministry of National Economy, whose 
principal function is to supply various goods, 
such as piece goods (cotton, silk, and rayon), 
electrical appliances, and general merchan- 
dise, to its members at virtually nonprofit 
rates. 

Mr. Vava's itinerary includes New York, 
Washington, and cities in Virginia, and he 
may be contacted through the Iranian Con- 
sulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


Angola Offers Trade 


Promotion Facilities 


United States importers and exporters 
seeking new import-export contacts in 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa, may send 
their inquiries to the Direcaodos Servicos de 
Economica (Office of the Director of Econ- 
omic Services), Luanda, Angola, where they 
will be listed in that agency’s Boletim Mensal 
de Informacao Econémica (Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Economic Information. 

The bulletin is published by the govern- 
ment of Angola solely as a means of pro- 
moting and expanding the international 
trade of Angola. In offering this channel 
of publicity to United States firms, the 
agency asks that applicants indicate com- 
mercial or financial references, and that 
those offering merchandise for sale in 
Angola send samples or catalogs. 


Equipment for Karachi 
Water-Supply Project 


The Karachi Joint Water Board, in con- 
nection with a project to augment the water 
supply of Karachi, wishes to receive infor- 
mation as to cost and availability of suitable 
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pumping machinery and equipment for a 
water lift of about 200 feet, filtration and 
chlorination plants, pipe, and related needs. 
Initially the new water system is to bring 
in about 90,000,000 gallons of water per day, 
to be increased ultimately to about 220,000,- 
000 gallons. 

Also desired are quotations on earth-mov- 
ing machinery, including bulldozers, trench- 
ers, air compressors, and tunneling equip- 
ment, as about 3 miles of tunneling will be 
necessary to complete the project. 

Interested American manufacturers and 
suppliers may write to the Chief Engineer, 
Karachi Joint Water Board, Napier Barracks, 
New Block No. 3, Karachi, Pakistan. 


ECA Missions in Asia Need 
Manufacturers’ Catalogs 


ECA Special Technical and Economic Mis- 
sions in Southeast Asia countries are report- 
edly having difficulty in properly ordering 
required commodities owing to lack of suf- 
ficient descriptive detail. This problem oc- 
curs particularly in procurements for the 
health and rehabilitation programs of those 
areas. 

Accordingly, manufacturers and/or whole- 
salers who are interested in doing business 
in these markets are invited to send catalogs 
and export prices to the Missions listed 
below: 

Raymond T. Moyer 

Chief, ECA Mission to China 

c/o American Embassy 

Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa) 

Robert Blum 

Chief, U. S. Special Technical and 

Economic Mission 

c/o American Embassy 

Saigon, Viet-Nam (French Indochina) 

Austin R. Flegel 

Chief, U. S. Special Technical and 

Economic Mission 

c/o American Embassy 

Bankkok, Thailand 

Vincent V. Checchi 

Special ECA Representative 

c/o American Embassy 

Manila, Philippines 

Alfred L. Moffat 

Chief, U. S. Special Technical and 

Economic Mission 

c/o American Embassy 

Rangoon, Burma 

Shannon McCune 

Acting Chief, U. S. Special Technical 

and Economic Mission 
c/o American Embassy 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


Iran in Market for Paper 
Bags for Cement 


The Iranian Corporation of Construction 
Material (Sherkat Masaleh Sakhtemani 
Iran), Tehran, Iran, wishes to receive quota- 
tions c. and f. Khorramshahr, for the supply 
and delivery of 1,500,000 paper bags for ce- 
ment, offers to include measurements, quan- 
tity available, price, and conditions of sale. 

The corporation is an agency of the Iranian 
Government’s Plan Organization, and en- 
gages in the operation and management of 
the Government-owned cement factory at 
Rey (suburb of Tehran) and brick factory 
in Tehran. 


India in Market for 
Rolling Stock 


Manufacturers in the United States have 
an opportunity to bid on a wide variety of 
rolling stock required for 1952-53 delivery 
by the Railway Board, Government of India. 
Requirements include various types of loco- 
motives, multiple-unit electric coaches, and 
passenger and freight cars, as well as boilers, 
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traveling cranes, and similar major compo- 
nents, and are stated to be in excess of 
India’s productive capacity. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the India Supply Mission, 635 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted, not later than 
August 7, 1951, to the Chairman, Railway 
Board, Government of India, c/o Embassy 
of India, Paris, France. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Canada—Williams Tool Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd. (manufacturer), Bridge Street, 
Brantford, Ontario, desires to manufacture 
under United States license in Canada ma- 
chine tools or machinery. Company states 
it is equipped and has trained personnel for 
manufacturing the following: (1) Power 
pipe- and bolt-threading equipment; (2) 
lathe chucks; (3) agricultural machinery 
parts, including tractor parts; (4) hydraulic 
pumps for lift trucks; (5) lathes, planes, and 
milling machines; (6) single-purpose shell- 
making machines; (7) ash hoists for cargo 
vessels; and (8) canneluring presses. 

2. England—Freeman Sanders Engine Co., 
Ltd. (designer, consulting engineer, and li- 
censor of Freeman Sanders engine patents), 
Trembath Laboratories, Penzance, Cornwall, 
offers for manufacture under license in the 
United States internal-combustion engines. 
Illustrated literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Australia—Alma McCarthy (Mrs.), 125 
Canterbury Road, Albert Park, Melbourne, 
seeks United States market for a collection 
of old fireurms, including some 230 items, 
ranging from matchlock to percussion (cap 
types in both hands) guns, and longer pieces. 
Another collection offered consists of hel- 
mets, medals, coins, edged weapons, and 
small models. 

World Trade Directory Report not ap- 
plicable. 

4. Belgium—Theo. Dobbelaere (manufac- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler) , 100 Gentsesteen- 
weg, Eecloo, offers to export and seeks agent 
for carved oak furniture, including such 
pieces as hall benches, chests, cupboards, 
hat and coat racks, side tables, stools, and 
occasional tables in all styles, but especially 
in Gothic, Renaissance, and reproductions 
of English period furniture. 

5. Belgium—Ets. Ch. Kleinermann (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 1, rue d’Egmont, Brus- 
sels, seeks United States market and agent 
for medical, scientific, and industrial ther- 
mometers, ranging in degrees from —200 to 
+700 C. with indications from 4%, Yo and 
M400. 

6. Belgium—Société d’Emboutissage et de 
Mécanique de la Braine “SEMBA” S. A. (man- 
ufacturer), Braine-le-Chateau, offers to 
manufacture for United States firms such 
items as could be produced with the follow- 
ing equipment: One rolling mill, 18 polish- 
ing motors, 4 ovens for tin smelting, 1 power 
unit, 1 friction press, 2 eccentric presses, and 
modern installation for nickel and chromium 
plating. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

7. Denmark—Laurids Andersen (manufac- 
turer), Palnatokesvej 22, Odense, desires to 
export and seeks agent for photograph frames 
with glass and paintings in gilded frames, 
quantities according to order. Sizes: Paint- 
ings, including frames, 54 x 74 cm.; photo 
frames, 15 x 20 cm., 16 x 22 cm., and 18 x 24 
cm. (1 cm.=0.3937 inch). Price quotations 
f. o. b. Odense may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Crabtree Textile Accessories 
(manufacturer), Waterside, Colne, Lanca- 
shire, offers to export and seeks agent for 
textile machinery, spares, and accessories. 


9. England—Freeman, Taylor Machines 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 3 The Crescent, King 
Street, Leicester, seeks United States market 
for dyeing and other machinery of advanced 
design suitable for hosiery industry. 

10. England—iIrma Inlander & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of handbags, leather, and 
fancy goods), Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent 
Street, London, W. 1, offers to act as buying 
agent for United States stores desiring to 
import fine glassware, china, Irish linens, 
British and Continental teztiles, artistic 
products, and all goods suitable for depart- 
ment stores. 

(Previously announced in ForrEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 23, 1951.) 

11. England—J. Martin & Sons Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 18 Park Street, Higher Ardwick, 
Manchester 12, has available for export tez- 
tile-printing rollers and embossing rollers 
and plates for all types of fabrics. Photo- 
static leaflet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. ©. 

12. England—D. & J. Peters Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 11 Duke of York Street, London, 
S. W. 1, seeks United States market and 
agent for first-quality St. James sapphire 
phonograph needles (5,000 playings reported 
for each needle), 50,000 monthly. Liter- 
ature available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. France—Guy Bertheaume (manufac- 
turer), 9 Rue Richard-Lenoir, Caen, Calvados, 
offers to export household furniture, includ- 
ing buffets, tables, and chairs. Photographic 
album and descriptive literature, with prices 
(in French), obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BD: CG. 

14. France—A. Gaulin (processor or pro- 
ducer, exporter, wholesaler), 70 Quai de Pal- 
udate, Bordeaux, Gironde, offers for direct 
sale or through agent all kinds of very good 
quality feathers and down for bedding, proc- 
essed or raw, from geese, ducks, and fowl, 
packed in jute bags, gross weight approxi- 
mately 155 pounds each. Firm desires to 
receive complete shipping instructions as well 
as information on feather and down trade. 

15. France—Henri Le Royer (exporter, 
wholesaler), 51 Rue Guillemard, Le Havre 
(Seine-Inferieure), seeks United States 
market and agent for round flint pebbles, 
quantity according to order. 

16. Germany—Askania-Werke A. G. (man- 
ufacturer), Kaiseralle 86-88, Berlin-Friede- 
nau, has available for export hand 
vigrograph, described as a vibration and dis- 
placement meter for vibration studies in all 
engineering fields. Inspection available on 
request at the Technische Universitat (Poly- 
technic Institute), Hardenbergstr. 34, Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg, or any other impartial 
agency, for buyer’s account and gnly in con- 
nection with firm order. Samples available 
by special arrangement with German firm. 
Firm offers this tool on an outright sale 
basis, or would appoint as agent a firm which 
is familiar with a full line of precision 
instruments for science and industry. Com- 
plete set of literature, with price informa- 
tion, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Bamberger Industrie-Ge- 
selilschaft K. G. (manufacturer), 28 Kappel- 
lenstrasse, Bamberg, Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for fuse sockets, elec- 
tric and ‘lighting firtures, and fittings of 
every description. 

18. Germany — Drahtziehstein-Industrie 
Hans M. Bauer (manufacturer), 33-37 Lim- 
bacherstrasse, Schwabach near Nuremberg, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
diamond dies and hard metal dies for draw- 
ing wire. * 

19. Germany—Bayerische Maschinenfabrik 
Regensburg F. J. Schlageter (manufac- 
turer), Regensburg-Dechbetten, Bavaria, 
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seeks United States market and agent for 
tanning machines, specifications on request. 

20. Germany—Berg & Nolte K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 9 Heedfelderstr., Luedenscheid/W, 
offers on an outright sale basis the following 
types of notions: Bucktes of all kinds, hooks 
and eyes, fasteners, and clasps. 

21. Germany—Hein, Lehmann & Co. A. G. 
Abt. Herrmann-Siebe (manufacturer), 29-— 
93 Fichenstr., Dusseldorf, offers to export and 
seeks agent for all types of industrial sieves. 
Illustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Walter Hempel (manufac- 
turer), 36 Erlenstrasse, Nuremberg, Bavaria, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
the following types of automatic machines: 
(1) Wood-turning lathes; (2) wood drills; 
and (3) machinery for manufacturing 
wooden spools. Specifications furnished by 
German firm on request. 

23. Germany—Laemmermann & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 9 Neumuehle, Nuremberg, Ba- 
varia, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
woodworking machines, such as planing, 
milling, drilling, automatic tool-grinding 
and chain-type milling machines, and circu- 
lar saws. 

Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 19, 1951.) 

24. Germany—J. Lessman & Sohn, Braht- 
buerstenfabrik (manufacturer), Oettingen, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis wire 
brushes and other industrial brushes. 

25. Germany—Otto Martin (manufac- 
turer), 5 Mkt. Rettenbacherstrasse, Ottobeu- 
ren, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
woodworking machines. Set of illustrated 
literature (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Previously announced in ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, February 19, 1951.) 

26. Germany—Optische Werke G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Grubweg bei Passau, Ba- 
varia, desires to export and seeks agent for 
all types of eyeglass lenses, celluloid eye- 
glass frames, and sunglasses. Set of photo- 
graphs obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

27. Germany—Porzellanfabriken Joseph 
Rieber & Co. A. G. (manufacturer), 10 Roth- 
erstrasse, Mitterteich, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis dinner, coffee, and tea 
services made of high-quality porcelain. Set 
of pictures available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. Germany—Felix Savaete, Export (ex- 
port merchant, wholesaler), 21 Pontanis- 
strasse, Eschwege /Werra, offers on an out- 
right sale basis high-quality handmade en- 
tomological pins (Karlsbader insect pins), 
available in all sizes, quantity according to 
order, packed in cardboard cartons con- 
taining 50,000 pins. Samples furnished by 
German firm at buyer’s request and ex- 
pense. Price information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Karl Schwartz (manufac- 
turer), 59 Tuerkeigasse, Vohenstrauss, Ba- 
varia, offers on an outright sale basis coated 
glass (plain glass stained) decorative pieces 
and articles, also known as lead crystal. 
Photographs available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

30. Germany—Bernhard Steinel, Werkzeng- 
maschinenfabrik (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of machine tools for the fine mechani- 
cal, optical, and clock and watch industries), 
9 Winkelstrasse, Schwenningen /Neckar /- 
Wuerttemberg, seeks United States market 
and agent for machine tools. Catalog and 
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price information (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. India—N. B. Rakshit (exporter, agent), 
99 Central Avenue, Calcutta, offers for sale 
approximately 450 tons of colored (pink, 
blue, green, and natural) hessian (burlap) 
strips, designed for camouflage work. Speci- 
fications: Approximately 30 percent of lot 
3-inch strip and 70 percent, 2-inch strip; 
some strips have ribbed edges and some are 
plain, and there is no indication as to 
distribution of color. 

32. Italy—Francesco Amoruso fu Cesare 
(exporter), 1 Via L. Papgni, Bisceglie (Bari), 
offers on an outright sale basis high-grade 
dried fruits and nuts, quantity and specifica- 
tions according to order. Correspondence 
in Italian preferred. 

33. Italy—Giovanni Colombo S. p. A. 
(manufacturer), Pavia, seeks United States 
market and agent (exclusive of Atlantic sea- 
board area) for best-quality Gorgonzola, 
Provolone, and Parmesan cheese, quantity 
according to order. Independent inspection 
available in Italy at buyer’s expense. Agents 
are desired specifically for the following 
areas: North and South Central and Pacific. 

34. Italy—Cav. Francesco Cordaro & Figli 
(exporter), 44 Via Imbriani, Bari, offers on 
an outright sale basis superior-quality dried 
fruits, oils, almonds, carobs, lupins, and dried 
figs, specifications according to order. 

35. Italy—Carlo Spadavecchia fu Pasquale 
(manufacturer, exporter), 46 Via Paniscotti, 
Molfetta (Bari), offers on an outright sale 
basis high-grade olive oil (minimum degree 
of acidity) and best-quality almonds, shelled 
and unshelled, quantity according to order. 

36. Italy—Francesco Tenuta fu Giovanni 
(exporter, wholesaler), Cosenza, offers on an 
outright sale basis high-grade dried figs and 
dried chestnuts, quantity and specifications 
according to order. Correspondence in 
French or Italian preferred. 

37. Netherlands—Rijwielfabriek ‘“JOCO” 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 32-40 
Oude Looiersstraat, Amsterdam, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for bicycles of any 
model. 

38. Netherlands—Handelmaatschappij v/h 
Overbeek & Co., N. V. (export merchant, 
wholesaler), 526 Herengracht, Amsterdam, 
seeks United State market and agent for 
screw thread gages (grade according to 
Whithworth, S. A. E., metric and A. B. C. 
standards) and thickness gages, readable in 
1/2,000 inch and 1/200 inch. Samples avail- 
able from Netherlands firm on request. Firm 
requires shipping instructions as to technical 
and special details considered necessary. 

39. Netherlands—Gebroeders Tensen 
(manufacturer, exporter.) , 53 Westkanaalweg, 
Ter Aar, desires to export and seeks agent for 
first-class steel stove bolts with nuts, steel 
screws, and aluminum rivets. 

40. Netherlands—Vos Diamond Co. (ex- 
porter), 11 Juffrouw Idastraat, The Hague, 
offers on an outright sale basis industrial 
diamonds, especially diamond powder and 
diamond dust. Specifications: 0.50 carat to 
2 carats. Shipping instructions desired. 

41. Norway—A/S Norway Cement Export 
Ltd. (export merchant), 3b Munkedamsveien, 
Oslo, offers on an outright sale basis standard 
grey Norwegian portland cement, graded ac- 
cording to British Standard Specification No. 
12/1947, and packed in 5- or 6-ply kraft 
paper bags. Inspection available at Oslo Ma- 
terial préveanstalt Oslo, for buyer’s account. 
Usual shipping instructions desired. Price 
quotations may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Switzerland—Adolf Wilchli (broker and 
exporter), 135 Stampfenbachstrasse, Zurich 
6, offers on an outright sale basis 500,000 
tins (1544 ounces net weight) of first-quality 
Irish stewed steak, with labels suitable for 
United States market, and 50 metric tons of 
first-quality “Aprestagum” brand locust bean 
kernel gum powder. Quality inspection 
available at cannery for meat and at point 





of shipment for gum powder at buyer's 
expense. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


43. Italy—Societa di Esportazione Polenghi 
Lombardo (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer) (no street address required), 
Lodi (city), seeks regional representatives 
throughout the United States (excluding the 
New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, California, Oregon, and 
Washington) for cheese. 


Export Opportunities 


44. Australia (Western)—Noel B. Hassell 
(general merchant and importer), 77 King 
Street, Perth, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for the following steel products, re- 
quired principally for government use: (1) 
Hardware, including bolts, nuts, rivets, wash- 
ers, screws, nails, automotive nuts, bolts, 
brass set screws, and tools. (2) Steel, such 
as angle and channel iron; flat mild, round, 
square mild steel; mild steel plate, checker 
plate; R. S. J.; bright steel shafting rods, 
posts, and bore casing. (3) Piping, includ- 
ing galvanized water piping, corrugated and 
flat sheet iron, and plain black. Specifica- 
tions: Seimans Martins or equivalent quality. 
Copies of quotations and other details, such 
as possible time of delivery and time required 
before shipment, should be mailed to Mr. 
Hassell, 12 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 2, 
England. 

45. Belgium—Maison Victor Boxus (im- 
porter, manufacturer), 208 rue Emile Royer, 
Jemeppe s/Heuse, requests purchase quota- 
tions for automatic signal lights (red and 
green) suitable for traffic intersections and 
routes. Correspondence in French preferred. 

46. Belgium—Ets. Joseph Vermeeren (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 8 Kapelstraat, Loenhout, 
Antwerp, wishes direct purchase quotations 
for domestic and industrial (textile) sewing 
machines, as well as accessories and parts, 
such as lamps, motors, needles, and oilers. 
Prices should be quoted f. o. b. vessel, Atlantic 
port. 

47. Colombia—Ganem y Compania (im- 
porter and wholesaler of construction ma- 
terials, agricultural implements, barbed wire, 
structural steel, and certain raw materials), 
Apartado Aereo No. 43, Cartagena, is inter- 
ested in acquiring United States machinery 
for the preparation of vegetable compounds, 
made from cottonseed, sesame seed, and 
copra. Catalogs, illustrations, and price quo- 
tations f. o. b. American port and/or c. i f. 
Cartegena should accompany the offers. The 
equipment on which offers are desired must 
meet the following specifications: (1) New 
or used machinery to press cottonseed, ses- 
ame seed, and/or copra, at the rate of 8,000 
to 16,000 pounds per 8-hour day; (2) new 
or used machinery for refining and hydro- 
genating the product and converting it into 
a hardened oil, at the rate of 8,000 to 16,000 
pounds per 8-hour day; (3) new or used 
machinery for the manufacture of tin cans 
(size, 16.9 kilograms (37.3 pounds) net of 
vegetable shortening), equipped to litho- 
graph and seal cans after filling with com- 
pound, at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 cans per 
8-hour day. 

48. France—Chastagner & Cie. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, and exporter), 7 Faubourg 
des Casseaux, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, desires 
to receive price quotations and advertising 
literature for good-quality paste, leaf, and 
liquid gold suitable for decorating chinaware 
(“ors céramiques”) and decalcomanias and 
chromos used for ceramics. 

49. Germany—Kunstseidefabrik Bobingen 
(manufacturer), Max Fischerstrasse, Bobin- 
gen near Augsburg, Bavaria, is in the mar- 
ket for sulfite pulp, preferably spruce base, 
suitable for manufacturing rayon, in periodic 
shipments of 10 tons each. Firm offers in 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REFINED OR AGGLOMERATED SUGAR: IMPORT 
Duty REESTABLISHED 


The import duty on refined or agglom- 
erated sugar, including candied, was re- 
established in Algeria, according to a Notice 
to Importers published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria of July 7, 1950. This duty 
is fixed at 100 percent ad valorem. The 
existing suspension on raw sugar continues 
unchanged. 


Austria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


In March, the latest month for which 
statistics are available, Austria’s trade 
balance was increasingly unfavorable. Im- 
ports and exports during the first 3 months 
of the year are shown below, in millions of 
schillings. 


smports Excess 
(including of 
1951 ERP) Exports imports 
January 929 641 288 
February = 1, 037 665 372 
March 1, 208 763 445 
SOURCE: Austrian Central Statistical Office, Statis 

tical Bulletin, April 1951. 


The total visible trade deficit in the first 
quarter of 1951 amounted to 1,105,000,000 


schillings or about $50,000,000. This adverse 
trend reflects exhaustion of the initial Aus- 


trian EPU position of $80,000,000 as a result . 


of import prepayments at inflated prices. 
The trade deficit is likely to continue at a 
high level until the effects of the control 
measures recently instituted by the Aus- 
trian Government are apparent. 

The extent to which a real expansion of 
trade has taken place, as distinguished from 
mere value increases attributable to rising 
prices, is suggested by a trade-volume index 
computed by the Austrian Central Statistical 
Office by reducing current imports and ex- 
ports to a 1937 price base. For total March 
imports, this index was reported at 128 and 
for exports, at 122 (as against 111 for both 
imports and exports in February). The in- 
crease in the index from February to March 
was 15 percent for imports and 10 percent 
for exports. On the other hand, the total 
value of imports and exports went up by 
16 percent and 15 percent, respectively. It 
is thus concluded that there was a real in- 
crease in the volume of imports, but that 
the increase in exports was largely the re- 
sult of price increase. The terms of trade 
appear to be less unfavorable for Austria than 
they were earlier. 


Distribution of imports and exports in 


March by area of origin and destination was 
as follows: 


Imports Exports 


Area (Percent of total 
value) 
OEEC participating countries __ 60.8 68. 2 
Oveisea territories of OEEC par- 
ticipating Countries 5 8 


July 2, 1951 


953636—51——-2 


Imports \Exports 
Area (Percent of total 
value) 

Eastern Europe- - oe 12.0 12. 
United States 21.4 6. 

Other North and South American 
countries..........: PF : 1. ¢ 
Other countries_-- a. 


be aN 


4, 


sc 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production during the first 
quarter of 1951, according to the index main- 
tained by the ECA Special Mission to Austria, 
dropped to an estimated 128 percent of 1937 
in comparison with 147 percent during the 
last quarter of 1950. The decline brought 
the weighted average index of production 
down to about the level of the third quarter 
of last year and was due to reduced activity 
in the machinery and consumer-goods indus- 
tries. In fact the preliminary index of pro- 
duction for the machinery industry of 135 
percent of 1937 in March 1951 was the lowest 
since July 1949. It is believed that raw- 
material difficulties were responsible for the 
difficulties in this sector. After a spurt in 
the fourth quarter of last year to beyond the 
1937 base, the consumer-goods industry re- 
turned in the first quarter of 1951 to the 
production levels that prevailed during the 
first 9 months of 1950—between 85 and 90 
percent of 1937. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Government receipts during the first quar- 
ter of 1951 exceeded budget estimates by 
229,000,000 schillings, of which 6,400,000 
schillings went to the Provinces and munic- 
ipalities and 222,600,000 remained for the 
Federal Government. The surplus was de- 
rived mostly from the direct taxes and the 
turn-over tax, reflecting recent increases in 
wages and prices. Public fees and taxes on 
traffic exceeded estimates although revenues 
from customs and excise taxes were lower 
than budgeted figures. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Austrian National Bank has published 
a final balance of payments for the calendar 
year 1950. It is calculated by the bank in 
dollars and shows a deficit of more than 
$206,000,000. This was financed by $119,000,- 
000 of ERP direct aid; $83,000,000 of ERP 
indirect aid through drawing rights and 
EPU initial position; and $4,000,000 of 
private aid. 


LABOR 


Employment increased during April by 
about 54,000—from 1,917,500 at the end of 
March to 1,971,000. Of this increase, 42,000 
were nonagricultural workers, mostly in the 
construction and related industries. The 
April employment figure was almost 2 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. 

The construction program to combat un- 
employment, aided by good weather, has 
brought dramatic decreases in the number 
of jobless. During April, unemployment 
dropped by 26 percent in comparison with 
March and, at 117,748, was 46 percent less 
than last winter’s unemployment peak at the 
end of January 1951. For the first time since 
June 1948, unemployment at the end of the 
month was less than at the same time in 








the preceding year. The unemployed were 
almost 6 percent of the estimated labor force. 
A significant fact was that at the end of 
April the number of unemployed women was 
15 percent greater than a year ago and nearly 
45 percent of the total unemployment. 

Additional industrial groups negotiated 
wage increases, some after short strikes, as in 
the glass industry, or threatened strikes, as 
in hotels and restaurants. Trade-union 
sources estimate that since February about 
70 percent of wage and salary earners have 
negotiated wage increases, averaging 10 
percent. 


Cost oF LIVING; PRICES 


The cost-of-living index (April 1945—100) 
of the Austrian Institute for Economic Re- 
search dropped from 634 in March to 625 in 
April. This was deceptive as seasonal price 
reductions in vegetables overbalanced the 
component for light and heat, which Jumped 
from 752 to 897 on account of higher prices 
of Polish and Czechoslovak coal, and that 
for household goods which rose from 784 to 
835 as a result of increases in metal kitchen- 
ware. 

The wholesale-price index (March 1938— 
100) of the Central Statistical Office advanced 
from 672 to 708, which was entirely the 
result of an increase of nearly 12 percent in 
the raw-material component from 879 to 981, 
as the food component remained station- 
ary at 557. Raw-material costs rose for 
cotton, wool, hard coal, coke, firewood, tim- 
ber, rod and rolled iron, zinc, and cellulose. 
Prices of rubber and tin showed decreases. 

The retail price index (March 1938—100) 
of the Central Statistical Office rose from 527 
to 536 from mid-March to mid-April. The 
heaviest contribution to this increase was 
coal and firewood prices which raised the 
heat and light component from 387 to 497. 


AGRICULTURE 


Marketings of indigenous bread grains 
from the 1950 crop continued at a disap- 
pointingly low level during March. Bread- 
grain marketings of 208,600 metric ‘tons 
during the first three quarters of the cur- 
rent crop year were 76,000 tons or nearly 27 
percent less than quota plus over-quota de- 
liveries during the corresponding period of 
the preceding crop year. Total bread-grain 
marketings from the 1950 crop through June 
30, 1951, will probably not exceed 220,000 
metric tons, indicating that approximately 
280,000 metric tons, or more than 30 per- 
cent, of the total crop have been used for 
livestock feeding, distilling, and other pur- 
poses more remunerative to the farmer than 
marketing for human consumption.—vU. S. 
LEGATION, VIENNA, May 18, 1951. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS AUTHORIZED ; 

The Supplies Commission will now con- 
sider applications from importers for the 
importation into Bermuda from _ dollar 
sources of reasonable quantities of galvanized 
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boat chain, corrugated iron sheets, reinforc- 
ing rod, galvanized and stainless steel wire 
rope, galvanized annealed wire, according to 
Government Notice No. 187—1951, dated May 
29, 1951, and published in the Bermuda 
Gazette of June 2, 1951. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE AND DISTRIBUTION CONTROL OF TIRES 
AND TUBES 


Tires and tubes have been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Rubber Products Divi- 
sion of the Brazilian Central Price Commis- 
sion, by Notice No. 34—P of May 22, 1951, pub- 
lished and effective June 5, 1951, states a 
dispatch of June 7 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. The Division will have the 
following authority: 

(a4) To promote and control distribution 
and delivery of tires and tubes of national 
and foreign origin, and to authorize the nec- 
essary permits therefor; 

(b) To assure a normal supply to the con- 
suming market, in collaboration with the 
Rubber Defense Commission; 

(c) To exercise supervision of manufac- 
turing, importing, and distributing of tires 
and tubes; 

(ad) To prepare distribution charts peri- 
odically; and 

(e) To establish through the appropriate 
organizations stringent price control of tires 
and tubes in accordance with price ceilings 
established by the Rubber Defense Commis- 
sion. 


PREFERENTIAL LICENSING OF ESSENTIAL 
IMPORTS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announced, by Notice No. 
231 of May 22, 1951, that in view of the 
international situation it will examine on a 
preferential basis, exempt from any “tra- 
dition” limitations, applications for exchange 
quotas for all products exempt from import 
license and also applications for import li- 
censes for the following products: Stainless 
steel, silicon steel, fertilizers and raw mate- 
rials for manufacturing them, aluminum, 
soda ash, cellulose, lead, copper, sulfur, tin, 
tin plate, insecticides and raw materials for 
manufacturing them, agricultural machin- 
ery, nickel, newsprint, caustic soda, and zinc. 

For imports from the United States of 
products under quota, currently sulfur, tin 
plate, and zinc, a photostat copy of the 
United States export license is required if 
the applications are not in connection with 
the applicant’s participation in the distri- 
bution of the official quotas established for 
Brazil. 

The foregoing information was contained 
in a dispatch of May 28, 1951, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


IMPORT OF FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, AND 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY FPACILI- 
TATED 


Brazilian licensing authorties announced 
on May 11, 1951, by Notice 225, that applica- 
tions for exchange quotas and import li- 
censes covering fertilizers and insecticides 
and raw materials for their manufacture, as 
well as agricultural machinery, may be en- 
tered for payment in any currency except 
Belgian francs, by industrialists, dealers, and 
direct consumers. The announcement added 
that as an emergency measure applications 
will be screened without limitation as to 
quantity or reference to the applicant’s past 
imports. 

|For the lists of fertilizers and insecticides 
and raw materials for their manufacture, and 
agricultural machinery, exempt from import 
license, for which exchange quota license is 
required, see Department’s publication Busi- 
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ness Information Service, World Trade 
Series No. 11, April 1951, BRAZIL—List of 
Machinery and Equipment for the Mining, 
Metallurgical, and Agricultural Industries, 
and Insecticides. | 


British Guiana 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, FIRST QUARTER 
1951 


In the first quarter of 1951, British 
Guiana’s adverse trade balance was narrowed 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1950; this was accomplished by both an 
increase in exports and a decrease in imports. 
Gold production was off slightly from last 
year, while diamond production was up. 
Retail trade was reported to be slow, al- 
though bank clearings were up from the like 
period last year. Other significant develop- 
ments were the raising of wages in the sugar 
industry, and the passing of legislation af- 
fecting housing, the telecommunication sys- 
tem, and companies’ income taxes. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Exports for the first quarter of this year 
amounted to $12,242,119, British West Indian 
currency (BWI$1—US$0.5863) and imports 
were $13,467,588, leaving an adverse trade 
balance of $1,225,469. For the same period 
last year, exports were $9,086,113 and imports 
$13,867,469, leaving an adverse trade balance 
of $4,781,356. Principal items in the export 
total were sugar, rice, and bauxite, each of 
which exceeded the $1,000,000 mark. 

Sugar exported was valued at $5,086,251, an 
increase of more than $1,000,000 over last 
year; bauxite worth $4,118,873 was shipped 
chiefly to Canada, and represented an increase 
of more than $1,500,000 over last year; rice 
exports to the West Indies amounted to 
$1,087,024, an increase of almost $700,000 over 
last year. Exports of rum and gold show a 
substantial decrease in quantity and value— 
these two commodities earning $500,000 less 
than last year. Diamonds, however, showed 
an increase, as did timber. Molasses ship- 
ments were up $200,000 but balata fell from 
$155,183 to $87,078. No plantains or coconut 
oil were exported during the period under 
review. 

On the import side, flour imports were 
about half of last year’s, amounting to 
$535,742, and machinery imports were also 
considerably less. Agricultural machinery 
amounted to $205,915, up about $50,000 from 
last year; but sugar-manufacturing-machin- 
ery imports were off about $190,000 from last 
year’s $310,714; and mining machinery also 
showed a heavy drop of about $110,000. Sul- 
fate-of-ammonia imports were about double 
those of last year and amounted to $470,421. 

Canada took 40.7 percent of British 
Guiana’s exports and supplied 13.3 percent of 
the imports; United Kingdom took 37 per- 
cent of the exports and supplied 48.8 percent 
of the imports; other British possessions took 
20.9 percent of the exports and supplied 14.9 
percent of the imports; United States took 9 
percent of the exports and sent 11.4 percent 
of the imports; and other foreign countries 
took 1.5 percent of exports and supplied 11.2 
percent of the imports. 


MINERALS 


Of the total bauxite exports for 1950, the 
Demerara Bauxite Co., Ltd. was responsible 
for 1,461,653 long tons, and the Berbice Co., 
Ltd. for 121,764. Production continues at a 
high level. 

About 671 ounces of gold were entered at 
the Lands and Mines Department during 
March, bringing the total for the first 3 
months of the year to 2,110, as compared with 
3,184 ounces for the corresponding period last 
year. 

There has been an improvement in demand 
for diamonds but little change in production. 
During March, 2,802 carats were entered at 
the Lands and Mines Department, making a 





total of 7,829 carats for the 3 months of the 
year, as compared with 6,462 carats for the 
corresponding period last year. 


LABOR 


An Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Governor to inquire into the labor conditions 
on the city waterfront and to make recom- 
mendations has held several sittings during 
the past few weeks. The taking of evidence 
continues. A new deal for field and factory 
workers in the sugar industry has emerged 
from joint discussions between representa- 
tives of the B. G. Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion, the Man Power Citizens Association, and 
the B. G. Workers League. By virtue of this 
new agreement, implementation of the terms 
of which will cause the industry wage bill for 
1951 to rise by more than $1,250,000, the 
workers will receive an additional 5-percent 
increase in their cost-of-living bonus retro- 
active to January 1, 1951. The bonus, which 
now rises to 50 percent, will be merged with 
prevailing basic wage rates. Moreover, the 
20-cent-per-ton incentive bonus paid to cane 
cutters will be increased by 50 percent, to 
30 cents per ton. This agreement will absorb 
a substantial portion of the recent increases 
of $11.40 in the guaranteed f. o. b. price of 
sugar. 


Crop CONDITIONS 


Weather conditions during March were 
favorable to the industry, especially with 
respect to reaping. However, because of bad 
weather earlier in the year, production was 
somewhat behind the corresponding period 
last year. With continued favorable weather, 
it is expected that there will be considerable 
improvement in the position within the next 
month or two. 

It is thought probable that this year there 
will be a surplus of about 3,000 tons of rice 
available for sale to markets outside of the 
contracting West Indian islands. Last year, 
the surplus approximated only 1,000 tons. 

A keener interest is being displayed in the 
development of this industry, and a steady 
increase in output is looked for. 


TIMBER 


In a recent press conference, the Conserva- 
tor of Forests pointed out that there had 
been indiscriminate use of the forests and 
enough attention had not been directed to- 
ward insuring their renewal and resultant 
permanent employment in the industry. 
The result was the need for a complete over- 
haul on the administrative side and that 
his department had laid down a statement of 
policy which has been approved by the Execu- 
tive Council. Demand for timber, both 
for local use and for export, continues far 
in excess of supply. 


LEGISLATION 


A bill has been passed authorizing the 
government to raise a loan of $1,500,000 in 
British Guiana for the purpose of acquiring 
and developing land required for urban 
housing and for the establishment of a fund 
for housing loans to public officers. Sub- 
sequently a schedule was approved by the 
Legislative Council for the purchase of a 
local estate as well as acquisition of about 
30 acres of land near Georgetown for use 
as a housing site. The Legislative Council 
has authorized the beginning of work on the 
rehabilitation of the telecommunication sys- 
tem of the colony, pending the raising of u 
loan estimated in 1946 at $2,250,000 for the 
purpose. 

During the period under review, the Legis- 
lative Council further amended the Income 
Tax Bill, whereby the tax on companies was 
increased from 40 percent to 45 percent. It 
also increased the tax on insurance com- 
panies from 5 percent to 15 percent. The 
rate of excise duty on rum was increased 
from $6.25 to $7.25 per gallon.—U. S. Con- 
SULATE, GEORGETOWN, May 17, 1951. 
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Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED FOR NON- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


A new open general license, No. XIII, 
issued by the Government of Burma on May 
4 removed individual license restrictions on 
the importation of 11 commodities from ali 
countries except those in the “American Ac- 
count” area, which of course includes the 
United States. The commodities affected by 
the open general license are milk foods, dried 
fish, sesamum and coconut oil, paper, cotton 
thread, tooth paste and brushes, motor- 
vehicle parts, sporting goods, fencing mate- 
rials, pipes, and building materials. 

This latest instrument of tariff policy rep- 
resents another step in the gradual reduction 
of Burma’s trade barriers. 


Canada 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


EFFECTS OF TIGHTER BANK CREDIT ON 
MONTREAL TRADE 


Almost all merchants in Montreal have felt 
the effects of the Bank of Canada’s recent 
policy, as laid down to the chartered banks, 
of limiting the volume of commercial loans. 
The substance of the revised lending policy, 
which resulted from a meeting of the general 
managers of the chartered banks with the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada on February 
22, is that the commercial loans of individual 
banks are not to exceed in volume the levels 
obtaining as of the date of the meeting. 

Local bankers report that they and their 
colleagues are giving the new lending policy 
their full support, despite the fact that it is 
sometimes their unpleasant duty to refuse 
an old customer his application for addi- 
tional credit. They maintain that, by and 
large, they can satisfy the normal demand, 
and that a customer who is in a good liquid 
position has nothing to worry about. 


REACTION OF THE TRADE 


The reaction among borrowers of the mer- 
chant class, both wholesale and retail, seems 
to be favorable and fairly objective. Almost 
all merchants have been obliged to make 
some credit or inventory adjustments as a 
direct result of the tighter money situation. 
Only a few claim to be suffering acute hard- 
ships. 

The chief protests and greatest outcries 
have come from the taxtile wholesalers to the 
cutting-up trades. They maintain that the 
new bank-credit curtailment (1) does not 
take into account increased costs of produc- 
tion and materials; (2) has been imple- 
mented too quickly to permit readjustment 
in the trade; (3) has been harshly executed; 
and (4) acts as a restraint upon the cutting- 
up trades at a time when they are operating 
at less than full production. They state 
that United States imports, following the 
removal of Canadian emergency exchange 
controls, have hurt them in the market. 

Their reference to increased production 
and material costs points to the dilemma in 
which most merchants find themselves, at 
least temporarily, in this period of tighter 
credit. Inflationary prices, scarcities, and 
higher rates of interest have made inven- 
tory replacement progressively more ex- 
pensive. Nevertheless a merchant can now 
borrow only to the extent of his past loans. 
The result is that he will be able to purchase 
fewers items than before. A pronounced re- 
duction in inventories, if it should become 
general, could conceivably contribute to in- 
flationary pressure. Reduced inventories in 
the cutting-up trades mean that less cloth 
can be cut at a time by a single cutter and 
that unit production costs increase. 

The criticism that the new lending policy 
has been implemented too quickly to permit 
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readjustments in the trade would appear to 
be borne out by reports from those whole- 
salers, retailers, and manufacturers who 
without thought of speculating neverthe- 
less bought heavily in December, January, 
and February against scarcities and rising 
prices. 

Certain department stores placed substan- 
tial orders in January and February for those 
lines of merchandise wherein they antic- 
ipated shortages. Unable to obtain immedi- 
ate delivery, they agreed to extended delivery 
dates. Meanwhile, consumer purchases, 
which had been at a high volume level dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year, began to 
decline in all departments owing to resist- 
ance to higher prices and taxes. As a con- 
sequence, the department stores often find 
that it is only by means of substantial price 
reductions that they can clear their lines 
for the new merchandise that is to come. 


GENERAL TONE OF RETAIL TRADE 


Retail sales in 1951 have thus far been 
at a high dollar level, both for soft and hard 
goods; consistently higher, in fact, than 
during the first 5 months of 1950. Neverthe- 
less, with the introduction of additional taxes 
and stricter consumer credit curbs, a sales 
slowdown has set in; and, although it is 
probably only a temporary situation, the 
smaller retail tradesmen may have some 
trouble weathering the passing storm. Firms 
specializing in installment sales, whether 
large or small, are understood to be squeezed 
hard by the dual pressures of consumer- 
credit restrictions and bank-credit limita- 
tions. 

Generally speaking, dollar sales tend to 
remain high, but unit sales tend to decline, 
and consumer price resistance is on the in- 
crease. If business can be said to be in a 
period of a slight “recession,’’ a word which 
can be applied only comparatively, it is 
probable that the situation is merely symp- 
tomatic of a stage in the transition to a 
defense economy. Government spending for 
defense cannot be said to have begun to be 
reflected in consumer spending. As defense 
wages increase purchasing power, however, 
and as there is a thinning out in certain 
lines of consumers’ goods, one can prob- 
ably look toward a return to a sellers’ mar- 
ket. At least that is the confident expecta- 
tion of several established tradesmen in 
Montreal.—U. S. CONSULATE, MONTREAL, MAY 
28, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RULING CHANGED ON COTTON CORDUROY 


Cotton corduroy was transferred from the 
category of “a glass or kind not made in 
Canada” to that of “ta class or kind made in 
Canada,” effective June 23, 1951. 

Cotton corduroy fabrics dyed or colored, 
if valued at over $0.80 a pound are dutiable 
at 1744 percent plus $0.03 a pound under 
tariff item 523b, if imported from the United 
States, but this rate will not be affected 
by the “made in Canada” ruling. The rul- 
ing, however, will make such imported fab- 
rics subject to dumping duty penalties if 
they are sold in Canada at less than the 
fair market value in the country of export. 
The ruling indicates that production in 
Canada is now sufficient to supply 10 per- 
cent or more of domestic needs. 


RULING CHANGED ON DICTATING AND 
TRANSCRIBING MACHINES 


Dictating and/or transcribing machines 
were transferred from the category of “a 
class or kind not made in Canada’”’ to that of 
“a class or kind made in Canada” effective 
June 23, 1951. 

These machines are dutiable at 1214 per- 
cent under tariff item 414b if imported from 
the United States and other most-favored- 
nations. The “made in Canada” ruling will 
not affect the duty rate but it will make 
such imported machines subject to dump- 
ing duty penalties, if, they are sold in Can- 


ada at less than the fair market value in 
the country of export. The ruling indi- 
cates that production in Canada is now suf- 
ficient to supply 10 percent or more of do- 
mestic needs. 


SOLUTIONS OF DYES AND THINNERS—NEW 
Duty STATUS 


A new item designated as 807 has been 
inserted in the Canadian tariff by Order in 
Council P. C. 2760, dated May 30, 1951, which 
provides for entry during the period Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, of “Solutions 
of dyes and thinners therefor, containing 
methyl alcohol, for use exclusively in the 
coloring of coated surfaces when imported 
by processors engaged in applying decorative 
surface coatings in their own factories.” Im- 
portations classified under this new item 
enter Canada at $0.05 an imperial gallon 
under the British Preferential and Most- 
Favored-Nation Tariffs. Imports from the 
United States are entitled to most-favored- 
nation rates. 


Costa Rica 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 
Cost oF LIVING AND PRICE CONTROLS 


President Ulate’s annual message to the 
Legislative Assembly emphasized that the 
increase in the cost of living during the 
years 1940-48 was proportionally greater than 
the increase registered since 1948. In re- 
sponse to widespread clamor for stopping 
and reversing the upward surge of prices, 
ceilings on six domestically produced basic 
foodstuffs were to be established as of June 
1. The new ceiling prices, an official of the 
Finance Ministry stated, were only 45 centi- 
mos per person per week greater than those 
in effect when price controls had been re- 
moved on these staples in November 1950. 
The prices were stated to be based on com- 
prehensive studies of the actual costs of 
production. Nevertheless, lengthy Legisla- 
tive debates and widespread public discus- 
sion continued. After a week’s debate, the 
Legislature agreed to set up a special com- 
mission to study the problem, no immediate 
solution being possible in harmonizing con- 
flicting aims of producers and merchants on 
one hand and consumers on the other. 

Normal interseasonal scarcities are re- 
sponsible for increases in vegetable prices, 
except for corn, in which case transportation 
failure was the cause. A 16.5 percent in- 
crease in all rates on the railway to Limon 
and a 9.99 percent increase in telephone rates 
were soon to go into effect, to cite some of 
the more rapid augmentations. 

General business conditions in May were 
noticeably poor, especially in retail sales. 
What has been referred to as a “buyers’ 
strike” hit merchants with large inventories 
purchased in anticipation of war scarcity 
prices and rapid turn-over. A few merchants 
have been declared bankrupt. Many in- 
formed persons ascribe the current slack 
period to the uncertainty of the situation 
after September 30 when new exchange-con- 
trol regulations and perhaps a devaluation 
in the currency is to go into effect. The 
colon on the free market remained fairly 
close to its 30-day average of 7.43 buying 
and 7.48 selling. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 


As the high cost of living was becoming a 
political issue, the President asked for a 
year’s political truce and the Assembly’s at- 
tention to implementing the Administra- 
tion’s proposed economic and financial 
legislation. The projects are: Financing the 
construction of an international airport; 
ratification of a petroleum exploration and 
exploitation contract with a California com- 
pany; solution of the electric-power problem, 
for which there is no final agreement as to 
the financial organization and location of the 
plant; enactment of laws regulating the 
banking system and providing for the finan- 
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cial integration of the Government, and con- 
clusion of treaties of friendship and com- 
merce with the United States and Spain. 

In his annual report, the Minister of Econ- 
omy and Financé argued for an increased 
budget for 1952 which would provide a 
greater measure of social service to low- 
income groups, and to make possible the 
economic and material development of the 
country. Higher taxes are to be proposed, to 
be equitably administered in order to stim- 
ulate economic activity. To the present, 
expansion of medium- and long-term credit 
facilities for agriculture and industry have 
been made difficult by the amount of un- 
secured Government issues held by the 
country’s credit institutions. Since these 
issues are now either already retired or 
nearly so, the outlook for credit stimuli to 
farm and factory would be a possibility. 

The Legislature used the 1950 net budget 
surplus of $3,749,000 to expand the 1951 
budget by a like amount; $1,900,000 was allo- 
cated to the Ministry of Public Security to 
increase the number and pay of various law- 
enforcement agencies as well as to provide 
modern radio patrol cars; $750,000 was allo- 
cated for payment of old and new internal 
obligations; and the remainder went prin- 
cipally for public works. 

Study of measures to be adopted when the 
current exchange legislation is repealed con- 
tinues to claim the attention of the Council 
of Government. Newspapers carried unoffi- 
cial reports stating that the post-September 
30 official parity rate of the colon would be 
$6.20—US$1, with a 5-point spread on each 
side for buying and selling. (Official parity 
now is $5.615—$6.50 and $5.67 for buying and 
selling.) All imports now in the preferen- 
tial category and at least 80 percent of those 
in the first category would be paid for at 
this official rate, according to these sources. 
The remaining imports are to be paid for by 
foreign exchange purchased on the free 
market. Little mention has been made re- 
cently of maintenance of the current ex- 
change surcharges, but the Government’s 
plan to increase its foreign exchange rev- 
enues by a US$5 levy per quintal of coffee (1 
quintal=101.4 pounds) has met with most 
determined opposition from coffee growers, 
the Costa Rican exporters who perhaps have 
contributed most to the success of the ex- 
change control legislation now in force. 


IMPORTS 


For the first quarter of 1951, visible imports 
were valued at US$11,074,438 showing an 8.58 
percent increase over the corresponding 
period in 1950. The mutual agreement to 
terminate the United States-Costa Rican 
Trade Agreement of 1936 as of June 1, 1951, 
will put a number of duties, previously not 
applicable, in effect. It was decided, how- 
ever, that imports shipped on or before May 
31 would be granted the benefits usual under 
the terminated treaty. 


AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary estimates place the 1950-51 
coffee crop at about 15 percent less than that 
for the 1949-50 crop year, the latter resulting 
in 511,000 quintals of which 433,000 were 
exported. Higher export prices for this year’s 
crop are predicted to produce about the same 
foreign exchange earnings. In the first quar- 
ter of 1951, Costa Rican plantation bananas 
produced for export totaled 2,250,000 stems, 
or 2,256,000 count bunches. Comparative 
figures for the like period in 1950 were 2,478,- 
203 stems or 2,425,000 count bunches. The 
reduction in the 1951 figures reflects prin- 
cipally the decrease in plantings in the 
Quepos area, where bananas are being re- 
placed by African oil palms and cacao, owing 
to the inroads of the Panama root disease 
affecting bananas. It is predicted that with- 
in 5 years Quepos will drop out of banana 
production. The great emphasis being 
placed ‘on high dollar-earning export crops by 
Costa Rican agriculturists, the Administra- 
tion warns, will bring about the inevitable 
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lessening in production of staple food crops, 
along with their consequent price increases 
to the laborers. To increase the country’s 
self-sufficiency, the Administration signed 
contracts giving special benefits to three 
future manufacturers of powdered milk, mar- 
garine, and cooking oils, all of these to be 
manufactured from local produce. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The sole rail link from the Central Plateau 
to the Atlantic port of Limon was broken 
again on May 14 by landslides. Rail service 
is believed to be possible by mid-June. This 
line was not running between February 28 
and April 18 for the same reason. As previ- 
ously, air service is moving foodstuffs and 
articles of prime necessity between the two 
areas.—U. S. Emsassy, SAN JosE, May 31, 1951. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS 
INITIALED 


A trade agreement between the Nether- 
lands and Finland was initialed at The Hague 
on April 11, 1951, states a dispatch of May 17 
from The Hague. The agreement is effective 
retroactively from April 1, 1951, and extends 
to March 31, 1952. 

Finland’s main exports to the Netherlands 
will consist of lumber and lumber products, 
wood pulp, and various paper products. 

The main items which Finland will receive 
from the Netherlands are fertilizers, animal 
feeds, flower bulbs, oils, salt, coke, chemicals, 





Announcement by United 
States and Venezuelan 
Governments Regarding 
Trade Agreement Rene- 
gotiations 


During his recent visit to the 
United States, the Minister of For- 
eign Relations of Venezuela, Dr. 
Luis E. Gomez Ruiz, informed the 
Department of State that his Gov- 
ernment considered certain provi- 
sions of the Trade Agreement of 
November 6, 1939, should be 
changed to conform to new condi- 
tions and that negotiations to this 
end should be commenced as soon 
as possible. Thereafter, the Vene- 
zuelan Foreign Office, in a note 
dated June 7, 1951, formally re- 
quested that negotiations be under- 
taken. 

The Government of the United 
States is pleased to accede to the 
Venezuelan Government’s desire 
to negotiate and has accordingly 
agreed to take the necessary steps 
to initiate proceedings. The usual 
formal notice of intention to ne- 
gotiate, including notice of public 
hearings and the list of products 
imported into the United States on 
which United States concessions 
may be considered during the ne- 
gotiations, will be issued at an 
early date. 














pharmaceuticals, cotton fabrics, pig iron and 
rolling-mill products electrochemical goods, 
and machinery. Ships and naval engines to 
a value of 40,000,000 guilders are also expected 
to be exported to Finland (1 guilder 
US$0.26), 


‘TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GREECE EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Greece.”) 


Freneh Moroeeo 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW GOVERNMENT Bonp ISSUE OFFERED 
For SUBSCRIPTION 


A new Government bond issue of 4,500,- 
000,000 francs ($12,857,143 at the present 
rate of exchange) was authorized by a Mo- 
roccan Dahir of April 16, 1951, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel on April 27. The new 
issue was to be offered for subscription at 
par through the Banque d’ Etat from May 
1 to June 15,1951. Issued in denominations 
of 10,000 and 100,000 francs, the new »onds 
bear interest at an annual rate of 5 percent 
and are to be totally amortized within 30 
years. 

Holders of other Sheriffian Government 
bonds, issued in 1942, 1945, or 1946, bearing 
34% percent interest, may convert such 
bonds at par for the newly issued bonds. 
In this conversion transaction the Govern- 
ment will accept in payment previous bonds 
only up to 80 percent of the purchase price 
of the new bonds; the remaining 20 percent 
must be paid in cash. 


Germany, Western 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


In March and April, the Western German 
economy continued the spring upward trend, 
but at a pace somewhat slower than the 
earlier pronounced rises. The April increase 
in exports and decrease in imports brought 
the first positive balance of trade ($19,000,- 
000) in the postwar era. The consumer price 
index, however, rose by 3 percent in March 
and another 1.5 percent in April, and raw- 
material shortages were frequently reported 
in many industries. EPU trade again showed 
a surplus, but future policy to be adopted 
by the OEEC in regard to the German balance 
of payments is still undetermined. 

Although the revision of the Prohibited 
and Limited Industries Agreement (PLI) 
was anticipated and was well received by in- 
dustry, present and potential raw-material 
shortages loomed to offset immediate in- 
dustrial expansion and resumption of hith- 
erto restricted production. Coal, steel sheets, 
metal scrap, nonferrous metals and sulfur 
head the list of materials reported in short 
supply and affecting many industries, in- 
cluding iron and steel, electrical appliances, 
mechanical engineering, vehicle production, 
fine mechanics, and optics. 

The Schuman Plan was formally signed 
in April but must be ratified within 6 months 
by the national Parliaments of each par- 
ticipating country before becoming effective. 
The Torquay trade and tariff negotiations 
were completed. Germany’s accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) might be considered the most im- 
portant achievement of the Torquay Con- 
ference. Most of the original GATT members 
had been unwilling to negotiate tariff con- 
cessions On products of which Germany was 
the main supplier, principally in the chemi- 
cal field, until Germany itself could partici- 
pate in the negotiations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The major trade developments in the first 
quarter of 1951 were the maintenance of 
total exports at a high level, the sharp de- 
cline from the preceding quarter in the 
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trade deficit with the EPU countries, and 
the drastic curtailment of trade with the 
Soviet bloc. 


Western Germany’s exports during the first 
quarter of 1951, including the Soviet Zone 
of Occupation, reached $714,600,000, thus 
only slightly exceeding the total in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and double the total in 
the first quarter of 1950. Imports, however, 
decreased by 5.2 percent, from $941,300,000 
in the fourth quarter of 1950 to $892,800,000 
in the first quarter of 1951 ($616,300,000 in 
the first quarter of 1950). Apparently West- 
ern Germany’s restrictions on imports from 
the EPU area have not yet affected the first- 
quarter 1951 import total. There were suffi- 
cient import licenses issued prior to the 
imposition of restrictions in February which 
remained available for use through March. 

Exports to the United States were at about 
the same high level, falling off slightly from 
$49,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 1950 to 
$48,500,000 in the first quarter of 1951. Im- 
ports increased from $118,200,000 in the last 
quarter of 1950 to $131,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1951. 

On a country-of-payments basis, the trade 
deficit with the EPU area in January-March 
1951 was $113,200,000, compared with $170,- 
300,000 in the preceding quarter. This sub- 
stantial amelioration was mostly produced 
by the rise in exports to the OEEC partici- 
pating countries, both sterling and nonsterl- 
ing, and a decline of imports (country-of- 
payments basis) from the nonsterling OEEC 
countries from $489,200,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 to $448,300,000 in January-— 
March 1951. 

Trade with the Soviet bloc was character- 
ized by decreasing exports ($27,400,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 to $20,100,000 in the 
first quarter of 1951) and sharply reduced im- 
ports ($32,500,000 in the fourth quarter of 
1950 to $22,600,000 in the first quarter of 
1951). The same trend in an even more 
drastic fashion was noted in trade with the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation. The $6,100,000 
exports recorded in the first quarter was only 
one-fourth the $25,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1950; first-quarter 1951 imports of 
$7,600,000 were also only a quarter of the $28,- 
000,000 imports during the last quarter of 
1950. The major reasons for the sharp cut 
in interzonal trade in recent months have 
been the termination of the Frankfurt Agree- 
ment, the increasing efforts of the Federal 
Republic and Eastern Zone officials to scru- 
tinize shipments to the other area, and re- 
taliatory measures taken by the two trading 
partners. 

INDUSTRY; EMPLOYMENT 


The index of industrial production during 
March (excluding building, stimulants, and 
food processing) rose by 3 points (plus 1.7 
percent) to 135 of the 1936 level, thus equal- 
ing the postwar high reached in November 
1950. 

The daily output of hard coal in the first 
quarter of 1951 averaged 385,500 metric tons, 
and total production was 29,600,000 tons, or 
slightly above the fourth quarter of 1950 
daily average output and total production 
of 376,100 tons and 29,100,000 tons, respec- 
tively. The daily average output for April 
continued at a high level of 394,481 tons, and 
total monthly production at 10,019,861 tons, 
including 157,845 tons produced in five Sun- 
day shifts. 

The ECA guaranty program to cover losses 
on American investment in Marshall Plan 
countries, which are incurred as a result of 
confiscation or expropriation by a totalitar- 
ian government, does not cover war damage 
or business risks. Germany is the first 
Marshall Plan country to give assurance that 
such claims filed with the U. S. Government 
by United States businessmen will be settled 
by negotiations between the German and 
U.S. Governments. In April, the first indus- 
trial guaranty granted for investment in 
Western Germany was contracted by a United 
States manufacturer of oil-field and mining 
equipment and a German coal-mining- 
equipment manufacturer. This was also the 
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first guaranty contract providing for royalty 
payments by a European firm for a United 
States company’s manufacturing process and 
other technical know-how. 

The estimated number of employed wage 
and salary earners in the Federal Republic 
increased by 150,000, to about 14,400,000 at 
the end of April 1951, thus equaling the Oc- 
tober 1950 postwar peak. Employment in 
nonmanufacturing service establishments, 
in manufacturing, and in mining achieved a 
new peacetime high sparked primarily by 
the producer-goods industries. Building ac- 
tivity, the principal factor in the April em- 
ployment increase, was accelerated partic- 
ularly in the three major agricultural- 
refugee Laender (States). 

Registered unemployment in the Federal 
Republic has shown a steady downward 
movement since mid-January, with a sharp 
drop of 120,000 during Aprii reducing the 
total to 1,446,000. In terms of the wage- 
and salary-earning labor force, unemploy- 
ment dropped to 9.1 percent from 9.9 percent 
in March 1951. 

Organized labor continued the general 
wage drive as new collective agreements were 
negotiated without any major work stop- 
pages. About 1,000,000 building-trade work- 
ers in the Federal Republic (excluding Ba- 
varia which is subject to a special agreement) 
were granted a pay increase of 9.5 percent, 
effective April 25, with another boost of 3.5 
percent due on July 15. 

Berlin.—The value of deliveries of West 
Berlin industry (excluding construction and 
energy production) reached 208,500,000 
Deutschemarks in March, a post-blockade 
record. February total delivery value 
amounted to 186,000,000 marks. The elec- 
trical, machinery, and clothing industry 
branches registered the largest gains. A part 
of the increase is probably due to price 
rises. No reliable general price index exists 
for the city, but a new cost-of-living index 
(1938=—100) increased from 154.1 in Febru- 
ary to 158.1 in March. This may give some 
indication of general price trends. 

The index of industrial production (1936 
=100; excludes construction, energy pro- 
duction, and food and stimulants) reached a 
new postwar record level as it rose from 46 
to 50, the producer goods section from 45 to 
49, and the consumer goods section from 50 
to 56. These averages, based on deliveries, 
rather than physical output, have not been 
corrected for recent price increases. 

Employment showed little net change dur- 
ing the first half of April. Unsubsidized em- 
ployment increased by about 2,000 from 
March 31 to April 15. However, about 5,000 
fewer people were given work under the 
GARIOA work relief program. As a result, 
total reported employment stood at 882,000, 
a decrease of just under 3,000 as compared 
with the end of March. The registered labor 
force also increased somewhat, so that total 
unemployment rose by about 6,500 during 
the first half of the month. Data on indus- 
trial employment are not yet available for 
April, but a slight increase was reported for 
this category during March. 


PRICES 


In March the index of industrial producer 
prices rose by 2.8 percent to 218 percent of 
1938. The index of basic-material prices in- 
creased by 2.4 percent to 251 percent of 
1938; the agricultural component rose by 
1.6 percent and the industrial component 
by 63 percent. The index of consumer 
prices, which climbed by 3 percent to reach 
161 percent of 1938—the largest month-to- 
month gain since October 1948, showed the 
highest jumps in food (plus 5.1 percent), 
household goods (plus 3.1 percent), and 
clothing (plus 2.7 percent). Consumer prices 
were still rising although at a slower pace, 
and a 1-percent rise was forecast for the 
April index. 

Foop 


Since the new Federal measures to in- 
crease the bread-grain supply have been 
in effect only a few weeks, it is difficult to 
estimate any immediate results. Prelimi- 


nary information indicates, however, that 
measures taken to encourage domestic de- 
liveries and continue United States ship- 
ments will achieve favorable results. U. S. 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY, FRANK- 
FURT, May 15, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 
UsE oF UNESCO Book CHECKS PERMITTED 


Payment for scientific and educational 
publications imported from or exported to 
Germany from the United States may now 
be made through UNESCO book checks, ac- 
cording to Export Circular No. 20/51, pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of April 27, 1951. 

Non-Germans wishing to buy German 
scientific publications may order them from 
a dealer and pay for them with UNESCO 
checks, which may be obtained from the 
UNESCO New York Office, United Nations 
Building, Attention Mr. Arthur Gagliotti. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ECONOMIC CONTROL LAW AMENDED 


The Western German Economic Control 
Law of March 9, 1951, (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 7, 1951, p. 12) has been 
amended by a law of May 5, published in the 
Bundesgesetzblatt of May 12. 

The purpose for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment may control the use, production, 
and distribution of solid fuels, petroleum, and 
precious and nonferrous metals is extended 
by this law to include safeguarding of vital 
imports and exports. Previously, the only 
permitted justification was the safeguarding 
of the domestic economy. The provisions of 
this law are also extended to include Western 
Berlin. 


Commercial Laws Digest. 


PROCEDURE FOR LICENSING FOREIGN 
ENTERPRISES ESTABLISHED 


The Bank Deutscher Laender has estab- 
lished a procedure for the licensing of for- 
eign enterprises, other than juridical persons, 
established under German law to transact 
business in Western Germany, by announce- 
ment No. 6021/51 of April 6, 1951. 

Juridical persons under foreign ownership 
or control have already been authorized, un- 
der general license No. 21/49, Second Re- 
vision, to undertake all transactions per- 
mitted wholly German enterprises. 

Application for an individual license is to 
be made to the Landeszentralbank having 
jurisdiction in the Land (State) in which the 
enterprise is located. The Bank will examine 
the application and send it with its recom- 
mendation to the Bank Deutscher Laender. 

The announcement differentiates between 
five types of enterprises as follows: (a) For- 
eign-owned before May 9, 1945, or returned 
to former owner as a result of restitution 
proceedings; (0b) domestically owned before 
May 9, 1945, and acquired after that date 
by foreigners not engaged primarily in export 
or import trade, without violation of foreign- 
exchange-control legislation; (c) established 
by a foreigner after May 9, 1945, primarily 
to further his foreign-trade activities; (d) 
dependent branch of a foreign firm; (e) de- 
pendent branch of a foreign firm engaged in 
border traffic. 

Applications involving types (a) and (b) 
are in general to be readily licensed, and no 
special limitations are contemplated. Ap- 
plications involving types (c), (d), and (e) 
are to be examined carefully to determine 
whether special limitations on their activi- 
ties are necessary to insure against evasion 
of exchange controls. 


RESTITUTION LAW FOR FORMER GERMAN 
OFFICIALS 

Former employees of the German Govern- 

ment who were damaged because of race, 

religion, or political belief are now to be 

compensated, according to a law passed by 

the West German Parliament on May 11, 
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1951, and published in the Bundesgesetzblatt 
on May 12. Included among the employees 
covered are workers, officials, and professional 
soldiers, as well as employees of corporations 
under public law, and their survivors 
entitled to compensation. 

To be eligible, the claimant must have had 
his residence in the Federal Territory before 
May 23, 1949, or must have returned to it 
after having fled Germany before May 8, 
1945. In addition, claimants having fled 
from immediate danger into the Federal 
Territory after May 23, 1949, may be de- 
clared eligible by the authorities. Claims 
of persons not residing in Germany remain 
to be settled by future laws. 

Damage is defined as unwarranted dis- 
missal, reduction in pay or in pensions, 
denial of merited promotion, or premature 
retirement. 

Compensation to dismissed persons is to 
consist of preference in reemployment if 
this proves practicable, or such pension as 
the official would have been entitled to had 
he remained in service and advanced 
normally. 

Claims must be made within 6 months to 
the competent authorities. 

[Copies of the law are available for in- 
spection at the Western European Division, 
Office of International Trade, U, S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Greece 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Inflationary pressures in Greece continued 
during April and were reflected in a general 
increase in the cost of living. Industrial 
production, however, began to increase in 
March after months of decline. Likewise, 
exports showed an improvement over last 
year. 

INDUSTRY 


For the first time since November 1950, 
industrial output registered a slight increase 
in March 1951. According to monthly in- 
dexes compiled by the Federation of Greek 
Industries, production, excluding electric 
power, advanced from 104 percent of prewar 
(1939=100) in February to 106 percent in 
March. Production indexes for March 
(February figures in parentheses) were as 
follows: Lead smelting and refining, 101 
(117); steel and metalworking, 89 (79); steel, 
205 (130); building materials, 115 (96); 
cement, 205 (130); textiles, 112 (113); food- 
stuffs, 103 (10312); chemicals, 11314 (10714); 
leather tanning, 80 (70); paper, 130 (130); 
wearing apparel, 40 (50); woodworking, 70 
(70); cigarettes, 157 (140). Electric power 
decreased in the Athens area from 265 to 253 
and in the Provinces from 190 to 180. 

Labor unrest remained unabated in April. 
The threat of strikes among the Government 
Employees Association, the high-school 
teachers, and the telecommunication em- 
ployees caused tension. 


PRICES 


The ECA/Greece report for April showed 
a 1.4-percent increase in the general cost of 
living in Athens. The index for food ad- 
vanced 1.8 percent as a result of increases in 
the prices of bread, potatoes, soft cheese, 
fresh vegetables, dried fruits, and coffee. 
Favorable olive-crop prospects forced a de- 
cline of 11.6 percent in the price of olive oil. 
Decreases were registered in the price of 
macaroni, eggs, meat, and fresh fruits. The 
low demand for charcoal brought a decline 
of 3.2 percent in the price of this item and a 
consequent drop (1.7 percent) in the housing 
index. The index for clothing advanced 2.6 
percent as a result of the higher price for 
textiles. The cost of miscellaneous articles 
remained virtually unchanged. 


AGRICULTURE 


Pasture and grazing conditions were good 
in April, but foot-and-mouth disease con- 
tinued to spread in northern Greece. Cotton 
planting was delayed by adverse weather in 
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both the south and north. Olive trees have 
blossomed normally, owing to good winter 
rainfall in most olive-producing areas. On 
May 1, tobacco stocks totaled 72,800 metric 
tons. Approximately 30,000 tons of the 1950 
crop have been sold to merchants at a price 
slightly above the security price. Estimates 
of the 1950-51 grain production were (in 
thousand metric tons): Wheat, 927; barley, 
230; oats, 140; rye, 48, and meslin, 42. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary figures released by the Bank 
of Greece indicate that exports for the 9 
months ended March 31, 1951, totaled $72,- 
000,000 compared with $57,000,000 for the like 
period 1 year ago. Total exports for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are expected to reach the 
official estimate of $92,000,000. During the 
10 months ended April 30, 1951, $101,000,000 
in EPU credits for imports were utilized, leav- 
ing $14,000,000 of the original amount for the 
remaining 2 months of the fiscal year. 

A trade agreement between Greece and 
Portugal was signed in Athens on May 18. 
The l-year agreement provides for an ex- 
change of goods valued at $1,000,000 in either 
direction. 

The Foreign Trade Board passed a resolu- 
tion on May 14 providing that import li- 
censes will not be required for gift shipments 
of foodstuffs and wearing apparel in quan- 
tities not exceeding 50 kilograms per con- 
signee per quarter. The value limitation for 
gift shipments of pharmaceuticals is $150. 
Travelers’ effects, except automobiles and 
electrical appliances, valued at more than 
$20 will generally be free of import licensing. 


FINANCE 


The payment of Easter bonuses and the 
slight relaxation of credit controls accounted 
for the increase in currency circulation from 
1,518,000,000,000 drachmas on March 31 to 
1,909,000,000,000 on May 2. By May 18, how- 
ever, note circulation had dropped to 1,796,- 
000,000,000 drachmas. Rumors that the 
Government was contemplating a compul- 
sory domestic bond issue caused the sover- 
eign rate to advance from 223,500 to 226,500 
drachmas. The Bank of Greece was forced 
to resume the sale of gold in an effort to 
prevent a further rise. After a 10-day flurry, 
the sovereign rate was again established at 
approximately 225,000 drachmas.—vwU. S. Em- 
BASSY, ATHENS, May 25, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND 
EXTENDED 


A protocol extending the trade and pay- 
ments agreement of March 24, 1949, between 
Finland and Greece to March 23, 1952, was 
signed in Athens on April 18, 1951, states a 
dispatch, dated May 11, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Athens. The new agreement is subject 
to the original 90-day cancellation clause 
and the automatic extension clause, if not 
formally canceled. 

On the basis of the current prices of the 
commodities involved on both sides, it is 
estimated that the new agreement represents 
a total exchange of goods in either direction 
of about $5,000,000. The principal Greek 
products to be exported to Finland are leaf 
tobacco; dried fruits; olive oil; rosin, sausage 
casings; sponges; raw skins; emery, and a 
token quantity (200 tons) of raw cotton. The 
principal products to be imported from Fin- 
land are: lumber and lumber products; me- 
chanical and chemical woodpulp; newsprint; 
paper and card board (including cigarette 
paper); faience and porcelain ware; cheese; 
hand tools and machine tools. 

According to figures made available by the 
Bank of Greece, the total value of Greek ex- 
ports to Finland during the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1951, was $3,600,000 or about 10 
percent less than the estimate of Greek ex- 
ports in the 1950-51 agreement. Greek pur- 
chases from Finland during the 12-month 
period ended March 31, 1951, totaled $3,200,- 





000, according to the Bank of Greece, a value 
short of the $4,000,000 target set in March 
1950. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 


The establishment of a Commissariat for 
Military Products in the Netherlands has re- 
cently been announced by the Netherlands 
Government Economic Information Service, 
states a reports of May 29 from the U. S. 
Embassy at The Hague. This agency is stated 
to have close connections with various mili- 
tary purchasing authorities in Germany as 
well as with the European Purchasing Mis- 
sion of the British Ministry of Supply. 

The new agency will attempt to bring to- 
gether Netherlands firms and foreign mili- 
tary contracting authorities. The agency 
will also attempt to assist in the removal of 
difficulties which may arise in the fulfillment 
of agreed contracts, though it will not take 
a direct role in the negotiation of contracts 
themselves. 

The agency will also attempt to coordinate 
orders of the Netherlands armed forces and 
those of foreign military authorities. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND 
INITIALED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.’’) 


Paraguay 


New EXCHANGE-BUDGET SYSTEM 
ANNOUNCED IN MAy 


The Bank of Paraguay announced in May 
the first foreign-exchange budget in the 
history of the country. This budget is the 
result of ample study by the bank, ably 
assisted by an International Monetary Fund 
expert sent to Paraguay for that purpose. 
The budget disposes of estimated foreign 
exchange created from exports valued at 
$38,310,000 and services valued at $1,035,000, 
a total of $39,345,000 allowing imports of 
$29,620,000, Government services of $6,050,- 
000, and a sum for eventual amortization of 
$175,000, leaving $3,500,000 to be added to 
the reserve. 

The new exchange budget system will at- 
tempt the equitable distribution of avail- 
able foreign exchange by the periodic publi- 
cation of “calls” for import-license 
applications for designated categories of 
goods in specified currencies. Apart from 
these periodical calls, import-license appli- 
cations may be made at any time for raw 
materials or machinery and parts needed 
to maintain established industries. 

Shortly after the announcement of this 
new system, publication was made of the 
first “call” for import-license applications. 
The published table carried a list of 22 cate- 
gories of items, and the total amount of for- 
eign exchange in approximately 10 curren- 
cies totaled the equivalent of $1,671,000. 
Only two of the categories—automobile 
spare parts and lead and lead manufac- 
tures—were importable with free United 
States dollars. The total of these two cate- 
gories amounted to $83,000. The relatively 
small allocation (5 percent of the total) 
given to articles purchasable with free dol- 
lars is believed to be caused by the great 
necessity which the Bank of Paraguay has 
in paying international contributions, debt 
service, and diplomatic expenses which can 
only be paid in dollars. In compiling the 
table, the bank’s primary intention was to 
dispose of those foreign currencies in which 
an excessive accumulation had occurred. 

Several important international payments 
were made by the Bank of Paraguay during 
May, including two to the Export-Import 
Bank for a total of nearly $314,000 on account 
of two highway loans, a payment of slightly 
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under $75,000 to cover equipment purchased 
from a United States oil company, and a 
payment of £4,381 to a foreign bondholders’ 
association in London. 

The ‘free’? market in foreign exchange 
functioned actively during May and uncon- 
firmed reports state that several large trans- 
actions were accomplished. For the first 
time in many years in free trading the 
guarani achieved parity with the Argentine 
peso. Dollars rose to 23 guaranies per dollar 
which is the highest point reached since this 
free market opened on March 5, 1951. 


LABOR 


What threatened: to be a fairly serious 
labor disturbance was ended rather abruptly 
by police action _— a strike of bakery 
workers was declarefl illegal by the National 
Labor Board. Workers’ representatives in 
general have been increasingly insistent of 
late for a general wage increase to cover the 
admittedly rising cost of living. 

The bakery workers’ strike may have had 
the effect of accelerating the Government’s 
consideration of a general wage increase. On 
May 23 a Government-supporting newspaper 
stated that the President of the National 
Department of Labor would immediately 
convene the Salary Council to study and find 
a solution for the problem of workers’ wages 
in general. 

The labor congress of Paraguayan workers, 
which had been previously announced and 
postponed, is now definitely scheduled to 
take place in Asuncion on June 12-15. The 
congress, which is sponsored by O. R. O., the 
official Paraguayan labor organization, will 
consider several important subjects, includ- 
ing the formation of a new labor federation 
in Paraguay. A large attendance is expected. 


AGRICULTURE 


During the period May 11-14, 1951, the 
Third National Livestock Exhibition was held 
near the city of Asuncion, with 566 entries as 
compared with approximately 300 entries at 
the previous show. The animals were all of 
local origin and consisted of beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and chickens. 
From May 15-17, 1951, a conference was held 
at Caapucu, under the auspices of the Para- 
guayan Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock 
and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
which was attended by 50 of the leading 
ranch operators for the purpose of studying 
measures to improve the health conditions 
of Paraguayan cattle. Lectures were given by 
four leading South American specialists in 
animal diseases and as a result of the dis- 
cussions plans have been presented for the 
establishment of a local school of veterinary 
medicine and a laboratory for animal-disease 
research. A commission has been established 
recently, composed of representatives of the 
Ministry of Public Health and the Bureau of 
Livestock to study means of combating 
hoof-and-mouth disease in Paraguay. The 
findings of the commission will be pre- 
sented to the appropriate authorities for 
implementation. 

The Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
has authorized the exportation of 1,000 
metric tons of refined sugar from the 1950 
harvest since domestic needs can be met 
adequately from present stocks. Sugar pro- 
duction in Paraguay during 1950 was the 
largest of the past 10 years and consisted of 
22,402 metric tons of refined sugar, produced 
from 257,902 metric tons of sugarcane 
grown on approximately 17,100 hectares of 
land. Climatic conditions during 1951 have 
in general been favorable to the growth and 
development of sugarcane, and it is esti- 
mated that from the crushing season to 
begin shortly between 20,000 and 25,000 
metric tons of refined sugar will result, leav- 
ing a surplus of between 1,000 and 2,000 
metric tons of sugar available for export. 

Because of the unusually late fall in 
Paraguay with continued hot weather until 
the middle of May, initial cotton losses 
caused by excessive rains which fell earlier 
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in the season have been reduced materially. 
In consequence of the unexpected third pick- 
ing of cotton, resulting from recent favorable 
climatic conditions, it is estimated that the 
over-all cotton loss will be reduced to ap- 
proximately 20 or 25 percent, as compared 
with the previous estimate of 45 percent. 
It is now calculated that between 31,500 
and 33,000 metric tons of raw cotton will 
result from the 1951 harvest, as compared 
with the initial estimate of 42,000 metric 
tons. 

On May 1, one of the two meat-packing 
houses in Paraguay began the processing of 
20,000 head of cattle released by Argentine 
exporters. It is contemplated that the en- 
tire allocation of animals will be processed 
within 30 working days, after which the plant 
will be forced to close down unless there are 
additional receipts of imported cattle. It 
had been anticipated originally that at 
least 80,000 head of Argentine cattle would 
be received during 1951. When the Argen- 
tine exporters declared their inability to 
meet their commitments, both of the local 
plants were forced to suspend operations 
because of the absence of sufficient local 
cattle for processing.—U. S. EmMBassy, ASUN- 
cION, May 31, 1951. 


Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 
SELECTIVE CREDIT REGULATIONS AMENDED 


Certain textiles and manufactures were 
exempted recently from Philippine credit 
controls, under which a deposit of 80 percent 
is required against letters of credit and au- 
thorities to purchase selected imported 
items. The Central Bank, in a notification 
to all banks on May 24, 1951, removed from 
control the foliowing cotton-textile items: 
Raw cotton; mercerized yarns; sewing 
threads; bleached cloth for embroidery, blue 
denim, broadcloth up to and including 69 x 
22 quality, cotton duck, and remnants up 
to and including 1 to 10 yards; filter cloth; 
inked ribbons; and rubberized fabrics for 
shoe tops. Jute threads and twines also 
were exempted. 

Selective credit controls, as stated in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 
1949, were initiated in the Philippines on 
November 18, 1949. Details are available 
from the Far Eastern Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New ImportT-ContTROL Law PASSED 


The new Philippine import-control bill 
was signed by President Quirino on June 15. 
The law, which supersedes Republic Act 426, 
May 15, 1950, became effective on July 1, 
1951. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
June 25, for summary of provisions of the 
bill.) When the official text of the law is 
received, copies will be available in Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. 


- 
Spain 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DuRING APRIL 


The economic pinch of shortages and run- 
away living costs in Spain drew the major 
attention of both the general public and the 
Government during April. The wave of 
popular protest in the form of strikes and 
demonstrations against the increasing spread 
between prices and wages rolled on from 
Barcelona to Bilbao and other areas, and 
forced the Government into endeavoring to 
check the mounting public unrest. Coun- 
termeasures took the form of commodity 
and price controls and an intensive press 
campaign, highlighted by speeches of Franco 
and the Minister of Industry and Commerce 
in an effort to absolve the Government and 


attribute the present economic ills to causes 
outside its control, such as drought condi- 
tions in recent years, Spain’s late economic 
isolation, the damaging effects of the civil 
war and World War II, and the present world 
crisis engendering shortage and inflation. 

Meanwhile, industry was beset with serious 
raw-material shortages, businessmen com- 
plained of greatly reduced sales, and foreign 
traders were saddled with restrictions and 
lack of foreign exchange. The only bright 
spot, aside from the United States loan, was 
the promising agricultural, water reserve, 
and power outlook. 

Government price controls were reported 
to be driving many essential foods out of the 
shops and into the black market, where 
items, when available, were priced far above 
the means of the worker. Shortages of 
basic necessities such as wheat and olive oil 
reached disquieting proportions and added 
to official uncertainties. 

Demand for Spanish lead continued strong, 
and export prices were reported to have in- 
creased from 23.5 to 24.5 U. S. cents a pound 
during the month. Lead smelters were re- 
ported at the end of the month to be stock- 
ing lead for a possible barter deal with the 
United Kingdom for copper. 

Imports of bituminous coal continued at 
very low levels during the month. Only 
147,000 metric tons were reported to have 
been imported during the first quarter of 
1951, a decrease of over 50 percent from the 
same period of last year. The domestic steel 
industry, the fishing fleet, and the railroads 
were particularly hard hit by the decreased 
imports of solid fuels. 

The receipt of 700 tons of crude rubber per- 
mitted closed tire and rubber-product fac- 
tories to reopen in April. Most producers 
are operating only half-time. About 1,000 
tons more of rubber was expected to arrive 
toward the end of May. 

Latest official statistics show that foreign 
trade in February for Spain, the Balearic and 
Canary Islands, Ceuta and Melilla, totaled 
214,200,000 gold pesetas, some 24,500,000 more 
than in the like month of the preceding year. 
Imports were valued at 86,900,000 gold pese- 
tas, an increase of 4,700,000 over February 
1950, while exports totaled 127,300,000 gold 
pesetas, an increase of 19,800,000 over Febru- 
ary 1950. Foreign trade for the month 
showed a favorable balance of 40,400,000 gold 
pesetas. 


CROPS 


The Ministry of Agriculture is very opti- 
mistic about 1951 crop prospects. April rains 
virtually assured sufficient ground moisture 
to mature the basic crops. A much better 
1951 production of olives, pulses, wheat, and 
sugar beets is anticipated. Spain completed 
a trade agreement with Mexico for 35,000 
metric tons of chickpeas in exchange for 
wines and brandy. 


FINANCE 


The major topic of interest in financial 
and business circles was the $62,500,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit. At the close of 
the month, businessmen were carefully 
studying the Government’s announcement 
of the administrative procedures involved 
in order to ascertain how they might partici- 
pate in the credit. Up to the time of the 
preparation of this report it was understood 
that applications up to the full amount of 
the credit had been or were about to be 
submitted to the Export-Import Bank. Many 
additional applications were being processed 
by the Spanish authorities and it was ex- 
pected that they would be ready for presen- 
tation before June 30 in substitution for 
such applications as were rejected.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, MADRID, May 21, 1951. 


Cost oF LIVING; WAGES 


Latest official figures show that, from 
February to March, living costs increased 
2.1 percent and wholesale prices rose_3.3 per- 
cent. The March 1951 cost-of-living index 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Prepared in Industry 


Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


AUSTRIA’S NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER 
EXPORTS 


Approximately 90,000 metric tons of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers were sold to farmers in 
Austria in 1950, but the director of the Linz 
Nitrogen Works expects purchases to drop 
to 70,000 tons in 1951 because of the price 
situation. From 75 to 80 percent of the 
factory’s output is scheduled to be exported 
to Spain, Denmark, Poland, Netherlands, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Portugal, and the United States. 


MINES IN QUEBEC, CANADA, TO PRODUCE 
SULFUR FROM PYRITES 


The Noranda mines, Quebec, Canada, plan 
to produce sulfur and sulfuric acid from 
pyrites. Pyrite concentrates would be 
shipped from the mines to a plant to be 
established in the industrial area of the 
lower lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley. 
It was reported that Hamilton had been se- 
lected, but it is understood that considera- 
tion also is being given to Valleyfield, Sorel, 
and other sites. 

The lower levels of the mine are reported 
to have large reserves, perhaps 100,000,000 
to 200,000,000 tons of high-grade pyrites. 
Working them, however, will be economic 
only if all the metals can be recovered. An 
initial daily capacity of 250 tons of pyrites 
is planned, which will be increased later to 
500 tons and ultimately to 2,000 tons. 
Principal markets will be the pulp and pa- 
per industry for elemental sulfur and the 
chemical industry for sulfuric acid. 

The above data refer to the “new process” 
project. Noranda continues, as in the past, 
to ship pyrite concentrates to the chemical 
industry for the manufacture of acid. 


COMBATTING GRASSHOPPER INFESTATION, 
CANADA 


Grasshopper infestaticn in the Prairie 
Provinces, Canada, is not expected to be as 
heavy in 1951 as in 1950, nor as widespread. 
However, control campaigns were organized 
early in the season, ana insecticides will be 
used as extensively as before. Pest-control 
materials are sprayed in Manitoba, but in 
the short-grass country of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta the dusting and poison-bait 
methods are used. 


VICTORIA NITRATE PLANT To BE ENLARGED, 
CHILE 


Cia Salitrera de Tarapaca y Antofagasta, 
Chile’s third largest producer of nitrates, will 
increase the capacity of its Victoria plant 
from 12,000 to 24,000 metric tons monthly. 
The installation of two new mills and a 
processing and evaporation plant are esti- 
mated to cost about $3,000,000. 


U. S. Company To EXpLoiIt SULFUR 
DEPOSITS, ECUADOR 


A contract to exploit sulfur deposits at 
Tixan, Chimborazo, Ecuador, has been 
granted to a United States company. A sul- 
furic-acid plant is expected to be in operation 
in about a year. It also is planned to estab- 
lish carbon-disulfide, caustic-soda, and rayon 
plants with United States and Ecuadoran 
capital. However, the extent of the sulfur 
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deposits has not yet been determined, and it 
is not known whether all of these projects 
will materialize 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES TO COMBAT 
COTTON WORMS, EGYPT 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt, is tak- 
ing energetic measures to combat cotton 
worms. Infestation is expected to be more 
severe in 1951 than in 1950. However, the 
Government has better control equipment 
and additional trained personnel, and it is 
hoped that damage can be held to normal 
figures. 


CAUSTIC-SODA IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Egypt’s imports of caustic soda in 1950 
totaled 13,915 metric tons, valued at £E359,690 
(£E1—$2.87, United States currency), com- 
pared with 5,055 tons in 1949. The United 
Kingdom supplied 11,115 tons in 1950; Swe- 
den and Rumania were second and third. 

It is understood that a large textile dyeing 
and finishing plant in Alexandria has ar- 
ranged to purchase caustic soda and soda 
ash from Italy. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH INDUSTRY 


French production of chemicals in 1950 
reflected better market conditions and 
progress in modernizing the industry’s 
manufacturing facilities. The production 
index rose to 134 from 126 in 1949 (1938 
100). 

Satisfactory progress has been made toward 
achieving the objectives of the Monnet 
Plan for assisting the chemical industry. 
The plan contemplates the expenditure of 
approximately 175,000,000,000 francs (350 
French francs=US81) in the period 1951-53 
for modernizing equipment and expanding 
production. ECA assistance has been de- 
cisive not only in developing capacity but 
also in encouraging entry into new fields, as 
exemplified in plans for the manufacture of 
petrochemicals. 

Monthly output of sulfuric acid rose 
steadily in the latter part of 1950, and pro- 
duction in 1951 is expected to show steady 
gains. A further increase is foreseen in out- 
put of soda ash, which reached a new high in 
1950. Government efforts to stimulate 
manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizers ex- 
panded activity in that field; output was 10 
percent greater than in 1949 and 50 percent 
above that in 1938. 

The allocation of raw materials is of im- 
mediate concern to manufacturers. Possible 
shortages of basic materials such as sulfur, 
aromatic chemicals, sodium, and fats are a 
problem. The availability of electric power 
is another difficulty which may confront 
some branches of the industry. 


RAW-MATERIAL SOURCES FOR RAYON 
INDUSTRY, WESTERN GERMANY 


Chemicals for the rayon and staple-fiber 
industry in Western Germany are obtained 
mostly from domestic sources, but many of 
the basic raw materials for these chemicals 
are imported. The shortage of sulfur is 
considered more serious than that of cellu- 
lose. 


PRODUCTION RISES IN GREEK INDUSTRY 


The production index of the Greek chem- 
ical industry rose from 92 in January 1951 
to 107.5 in February, according to the Fed- 








eration of Greek Industries. The increase is 
attributed principally to greater output of 
fertilizers, acids and salts, and pharmaceuti- 
cals. 


NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER PLANT PLANNED, 
ICELAND 


Iceland's new nitrogenous-fertilizer plant, 
to be constructed with ECA assistance, is 
scheduled for completion by the end of 1953. 
Icelandic soils require relatively heavy ap- 
plications of fertilizers, and annual imports 
of these materials have been a considerable 
drain on foreign-exchange reserves. 


DESERT-LocusTt PLAGUE BEING CoN- 
TROLLED, IRAN 


The desert-locust plague in southern Iran 
is being rapidly brought under control. As- 
sistance has been given under the Point IV 
program, and the United Kingdom also has 
sent equipment and materials. Spraying 
was started at the western end of the in- 
fected area, and operations are being pushed 
eastward as rapidly as possible. 


FRANCE PLANS HIGHER OUTPUT OF SULFUR 


To help meet domestic requirements for 
sulfur, France plans to increase production 
at the Narbonne-Malvezy deposits from 
13,000 metric tons annually to 20,000 tons in 
the next few years. 

Efforts to obtain larger quantities of sulfur 
from Italy are hampered by competition from 
other buyers and the high cost of the Italian 
product. 


LARGER SULFUR OUTPUT PLANNED, ITALY 


Sulfur output in Italy in March 1951 was 
disappointing. Because of prolonged labor 
difficulties, the production index was at the 
lowest point in more than a year. It is hoped 
to increase output in 1951 by a reorganiza- 
tion of the Sicilian industry. 


DEMAND FOR CAusTIc SopA May INCREASE, 
LEBANON 


Lebanon’s requirements of caustic soda in 
1951 are estimated at 1,500 metric tons; con- 
sumption in 1950 was 1,250 tons. Soap im- 
ports are expected to be lower in 1951 and 
domestic production to rise, which will in- 
crease demand for caustic soda. Oil refin- 
eries and the cardboard industry are other 
consumers. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION To BE INCREASED, 
MEXICO 


The corporation controlling the sulfur 
mines at Huascama, San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
has been reorganized, and production on a 
considerably larger scale is expected to be- 
gin in about 6 months. A loan of 10,000,000 
pesos has been obtained from the Federal 
Government. (1 Mexican peso—$0.1156, 
United States currency.) 


NORWAY’S EXPORTS OF CALCIUM CARBIDE 


Exports of calcium carbide from Norway in 
1950 totaled 25,155 metric tons, valued at 
11,800,000 crowns (1 Norwegian crown- 
$0.1402, United States currency, postdevalu- 
tion). Italy replaced India as the principal 
country of destination; Denmark remained 
in second place. 
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DrovuGcHuT May AFFECT PYRITE OUTPUT, 
NORWAY 


Production of pyrites in Norway during 
1951 may be 50,000 metric tons less than in 
1950 because of a drought in the northern 
part of the country, which has reduced the 
amount of electric power available. Output 
of pyrites in 1950 amounted to 749,365 tons, 
compared with 744,760 tons in 1949; exports 
totaled 389,065 tons and 413,430 tons, re- 
spectively. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS 


Imports of chemicals, dyes, and drugs by 
the Republic of the Philippines were valued 
at 7,800,000 pesos ($3,900,000) in the first 
quarter of 1951, according to the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. 


SPAIN’S ATTENTION GIVEN TO HIGHER 
PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS 


Spain’s requirements of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in the 1951-52 season are estimated 
at 420,000 metric tons of ammonium sulfate, 
158,500 tons of sodium nitrate, and 76,000 
tons of other types. Before the civil war 
more than 95 percent of these products were 
imported, but since that time various dif- 
ficulties have reduced imports substantially. 
However, foreign purchases of nitrogenous 
materials in 1950 were the largest since 1936 
and amounted to 454,000 tons. 

Both private and official sources are giving 
considerable attention to the problem of in- 
creasing domestic production of these ma- 
terials. 


TAIWAN (FORMOSA) PLANT’S RECONSTRUC- 
TION RESULTS IN LARGER FERTILIZER 
SUPPLIES 


The Taiwan Fertilizer Manufacturing 
Corp.’s plant at Hsinchu (Formosa) began 
operations in March 1951 after 18 months of 
construction and installation work. The 
factory formerly belonged to a Japanese com- 
pany and was being rebuilt at the end of 
World War II. It was decided to complete 
the reconstructiton to increase domestic sup- 
plies of fertilizers. 

The plant has an annual capacity of 36,000 
metric tons of calcium cyanamide; output in 
1951 is expected to be 20,000 tons. Total 
domestic production in 1951 is scheduled at 
92,000 tons, including 72,000 tons of super- 
phosphate, ammonium sulfate, and calcium 
cyanamide from four other plants. 


Drugs 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


Brazil’s imports of medicinal botanicals 
fom Yugoslavia during the calendar year 
1950 amounted to 1,778 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=— 2.205 pounds) of medicinal barks and 
leaves, valued at 20,405 cruzeiros and 1,950 
kilograms of medicinal seeds, 9,210 cruzeiros. 
No medicinal roots were imported. 


FREE MEDICAL TREATMENT IN RURAL AREAS 
PLANNED, EGYPT 


The Ministry of Public Health of Egypt 
will shortly embark upon a program to aug- 
ment existing facilities for free medical treat- 
ment in rural areas, the press reports. The 
Council of Ministers has approved a project 
for the expenditure of £E554,000 (f£E1- 
US$2.87) to establish health units in villages 
where no medical services are now available. 

In a press interview in April, the Minister 
of Public Health stated that the afore- 
mentioned project once. under way will ne- 
cessitate an annual expenditure of some 
£E2,000,000. He designated a special commit- 
tee to study various proposals for improving 
hygienic conditions in rural areas. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM FOR EGYPTIAN 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


The Ministry of Social Affairs of Egypt will 
shortly submit to the Council of Ministers 


July 2, 1951 


a proposal to institute an experimental 
health-insurance program. Initially, there 
would be established three health centers: 
one in Cairo, a second in a provincial city, 
and the third in a rural village. Each center 
would be in charge of a physician. Pros- 
pective members would be required to con- 
tribute 10 piasters annually (100 piasters— 
£E1; £E1—US$2.87). All other costs would 
be borne by the Government, which has 
available funds to conduct the experiment 
for at least 1 year. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs estimates 
that there are at least 9,000,000 persons in 
Egypt who have no access to medical treat- 
ment of any sort. If the cost of this experi- 
mental program is not too great, and pro- 
vided it proves successful, officials hope that 
a general health-insurance program can be 
instituted on a permanent basis. 


PHILLIPPINE IMPORTS 


Imports of medicine and pharmaceutical 
preparations into the Philippines during the 
years 1940 and 1946-50, as furnished by the 
Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of Commerce 
(in pesos) were: 1940, 3,648,367; 1946 14,- 
952,246; 1947, 16,339,400; 1948, 16,484,904; 
1949, 22,164,112; and 1950, 21,116,042 (1 
peso = US$0.50). Reexports were valued at 
72,934 pesos in 1949; there were none in 
1950. 


Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, HAITI 


Haitian essential-oil production declined 
slightly during the calendar year 1950, but 
a sharp rise is expected during the fiscal 
year 1950-51 (October 1, 1950—-September 30, 
1951) because of larger plantings and new 
distillation equipment. A modern plant for 
the distillation of essential oils was one of 
the noteworthy additions to Haiti’s industry. 
A mill will employ lemongrass plant residue 
(after distillation) in the manufacture of 
paper. Spent lemongrass is used in most 
countries for cattle fodder, and experiments 
along this line in Haiti point to plans for 
expanding cattle production as a comple- 
mentary enterprise to lemongrass distilla- 
tion. It is said that the new factory on 
the Central Plateau with its enlarged plan- 
tations will more than quadruple Haiti’s 
output of lemongrass oil. Distillation in the 
new plant was scheduled for March 1951. 

Exports of essential oils during the fiscal 
year 1949-50 amounted to 84,676 kilograms 
valued at 3,077,908 gourdes (1 gourde= 
US$0.20; 1 kilogram=2.2045 pounds). This 
compares with 89,166 kilograms (1,567,617 
gourdes) exported during 1948-49 and 61,776 
kilograms in 1947-48. During 1949-50 and 
1948-49 vetivert oil was the leading oil from 
a value standpoint, having accounted for 
more than 50 percent of the total value of 
all essential oils exported. The decline in 
the total quantity of essential oils exported 
during the year 1949-50 was attributed to 
the decrease in lemongrass-oil exports (16,- 
780 kilograms in 1949-50 as compared with 
24,175 kilograms in 1948-49). This decline 
was due to stoppage of production for a 
large part of the year, by the largest plant 
devoted to the distillation of this oil while 
a new and much larger plant was being 
constructed. It was not caused by any de- 
crease in the acreage planted to lemongrass. 

Exports of essential oils during the fiscal 
year 1949-50 follow, with 1948-49 figures in 
parentheses: Amyris, 34,986 kilograms, 576,- 
128 gourdes (41,318 kilograms and 350,029 
gourdes); basil, 22 kilograms, 2,725 gourdes 
(12 kilograms, 1,050 gourdes); citronella, 328 
and 3,700 (1,401 and 13,377); lemon 8,944 
and 394,173 (10,417 and 293,438); lemon- 
grass, 16,780 and 217,900 (24,175 and 215,- 
000); neroli, 199 and 20,500 (23 and 4,500); 
petitgrain, 5,872 and 162,950 (2,182 and 45,- 
723); vetivert, 17,545 and 1,699,932 (9,638 
and 644,500). 


Foodstutis 


ALGERIAN CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 


Both production and exports of citrus 
fruit in Algeria in the 1950-51 season, esti- 
mated on a preliminary basis at 2,600,000 
and 2,012,000 metric quintals, respectively 
(1 metric quintal= 220.46 pounds), were the 
highest on record. Difficulty was experi- 
enced in disposing of the crop at profitable 
prices inasmuch as competition from Spanish 
fruit in Metropolital France, by far the larg- 
est market, caused prices to fall to a low 
level for several months. 

A continuing increase in Algerian produc- 
tion of citrus fruit can be expected for at 
least several years to come. 


NutT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The 1950-51 Brazil-nut crop in the Brazil- 
ian Amazon Valley is estimated by the trade 
at 30,000 metric tons, unshelled nuts, gross 
weight. There is a possibility that the har- 
vest may show a 10 to 15 percent increase 
over the above estimate if weather condi- 
tiors are favorable. 

Exports of shelled Brazil nuts in the first 
4 months of 1951 amounted to 396,709 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of which 
336,889 kilograms went to the United States, 
16,650 kilograms to England, 42,150 kilo- 
grams to other parts of Brazil, 1,020 kilo- 
grams to Australia. Exports of unshelled 
nuts totaled 1,644,190 kilograms, of which 
the United States took 242,150 kilograms, 
England 910,690 kilograms, Germany 486,850 
kilograms, Brazil 1,500 kilograms, and Aus- 
tralia 3,000 kilograms. 

Brazil-nut exporters in Belem are opti- 
mistic as to the 1950-51 crop possibilities for 
these nuts. The rainfall made it possible 
for pickers to penetrate into the jungle. 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF POLISHED RICE, RIo 
GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 


Exports of polished rice from Rio Grande 
do Sul in the first quarter of 1951 amounted 
to 67,495 metric tons, as compared with 
25,804 tons in the like period of 1950. Of 
the total shipped in January-March 1951, 
20,884 tons were absorbed by central Brazilian 
markets (slightly more than the 20,027 tons 
shipped in the like period of 1950). In addi- 
tion, 42,784 tons were shipped to foreign 
markets during the first quarter of 1951 as 
compared with only 60 tons shipped in the 
corresponding period of 1950, most of which 
went through the port of Rio Grande. The 
amount shipped by truck and railroad to 
other Brazilian States, in the first quarter of 
1951 totaled 3,827 tons as compared with 
5,717 tons shipped during the first quarter 
of 1950. 

The larger exports in the first quarter of 
1951 resulted from barter arrangements made 
late in 1950 permitting Rio Grande do Sul 
rice shipments abroad despite the fact that 
world market prices were lower than Brazilian 
quotations figured at the official exchange 
rate. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF BROILERS, 
Costa RICA 


Commercial production of young broilers 
has recently been introduced in the little 
town of Villa Colon, about 12 miles from 
San Jose. 

The Costa Rican Poultry Enterprises, Ltd., 
a partnership formed by two young Ameri- 
cans, plans to supply 3-month-old broilers 
for the Panama Canal Zone and the Costa 
Rican market, and eventually to export them 
to Venezuela and Curacao. 

The owners will import day-old chicks from 
the United States, give them sp*<ially com- 
pounded feeds, and raise them under scien- 
tific and hygienic conditions until they are 
3 months old. These 3- to 314-pound broilers 
are killed, plucked, and cleaned by machine, 
quick-frozen in the refrigerating plant of the 
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Costa Rican Government’s Consejo Nacional 
de Produccion, and sealed in cellophane ready 
for market. 

So long as the Costa Rican Poultry Enter- 
prises, Ltd., encounters no difficulty in the 
importation and mixing of its chicken feed, 
which is strictly regulated by decree No. 183 
of October 1948, and if it manages to keep 
down production costs, it will likely find a 
ready market for its broilers in the Costa 
Rican capital and be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the United States product in 
other Latin American countries. 


ICELANDIC WINTER FISHERIES AND FISH 
EXPORTS 


The total catch made by Icelandic fish- 
ing vessels during the first 3 months of the 
1951 winter fisheries was slightly under nor- 
mal. It amounted to 70,294 metric tons— 
1,219 tons below the catch in the like period 
of 1950, and 2,459 tons below 1949. 

About 46 percent of the January-March 
1951 catch, or about 32,000 tons, was made 
by trawlers, and the remainder by smaller 
fishing craft. The trawlers had unusually 
good catches and the smaller boats unusually 
poor catches. In the first quarter of 1950, 
for example, the trawlers accounted for only 
32 percent of the total catch; only a small 
part of the relative improvement in 1951 
can be ascribed directly to the addition of a 
few new trawlers. 

The bulk of the trawler catch was delivered 
in ice to the United Kingdom, or to domes- 
tic reducing plants for the manufacture of 
meal and oil. Smaller fishing craft delivered 
most of their catch to domestic quick-freez- 
ing plants. Total production of iced fish 
was 20 percent above the first quarter of 
1950. Frozen fish production during the 
first quarter of 1951 was 8,435 tons, of which 
6,503 tons consisted of codfish; 1950 first- 
quarter production was 8,081 tons. Produc- 
tion of fish meal and fish oil was at high 
levels in the early months of 1951. Traw- 
lers delivered more than 7,000 tons of whole 
fish, principally coalfish, to reducing plants 
in January-March 1951, whereas none had 
been delivered to the factories in the like 
period of 1950. Coalfish yields high-quality 
meal and oil, which are in steady demand. 

The value of Iceland’s exports of fish and 
fish products during the first quarter of 1951 
was 143,512,803 crowns, or more than twice 
as high as in the first quarter of 1950. Al- 
though much of the increase was attributed 
directly to the 42.6 percent devaluation of 
local currency in March 1950, the increase 
reflected actual improvement in foreign 
shipments. (United States dollar equaled 
9.365 crowns, in Jan.-Mar. 19, 1950, and 16.32 
crowns from Mar. 20, 1950, to present time.) 

Leading improvement in exports during 
the first quarter of 1951, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1950, was made 
in shipments of cured salt fish (3,816 metric 
tons as compared with 71 tons), fresh (iced) 
fish (20,468 tons against 15,824 tons), frozen 
fish (8,175 tons against 5,937 tons) and also 
in shipments of fish meal and fish oil. Ex- 
ports of meal and oil derived from whole 
rosefish carcasses amounted to 3,625 and 
1,232 tons, respectively, in the first quarter 
of 1951. There were no shipments of rose- 
fish meal or oil early in 1950, inasmuch as 
the rosefish fisheries were not exploited until 
the summer of that year. 

On the other hand, shipments of uncured 
salt fish and cod-liver oil declined from 
the first-quarter 1950 levels. In both in- 
stances, stocks available for shipment were 
low. Demand for cod-liver oil has been 
high and the oil has been exported as soon 
as practicable after production. As noted 
above, production of salt fish has suffered 
because of the existence of more desirable 
markets for fish products. 

The value of fish and fish products shipped 
to the United States in the first quarter of 
1951 was 29,877,000 crowns (about $1,831,- 
000). This sum compares favorably with to- 
tal exports in the first quarter of 1950, 
which were valued at 8,515,000 crowns 
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(about $909,000). Particular progress was 
made in the development of markets in the 
United States for Icelandic frozen fish. Ship- 
ments of frozen fillets in the first quarter of 
1951 totaled more than 4,000 tons, almost 
twice as high in both volume and value as 
in the like period of 1950. Shipments in 
the first quarter of 1951 amounted to 55 
percent of the total shipments of frozen fish 
to the United States during 1950, which was 
a record year. 

Continued favorable sales of frozen fish 
to the United States are expected to provide 
a much-needed source of dollar revenue 
throughout the year. Although the prin- 
cipal winter fisheries, in which cod is the 
leading product, are now drawing to a close, 
rosefish fisheries and the production of rose- 
fish fillets (marketed as “ocean perch’’) are 
expected to continue on a high level 
throughout the remainder of the year. 


INDIAN CASHEW-NvuT TRADE 


The 1951 Indian cashew crop is estimated 
by the trade at 42,000 to 50,000 long tons, 
unshelled nuts. Production in 1950 is esti- 
mated at 50,000 long tons. 

Exports of cashew kernels from India in 
the calendar year 1950 were 19,828 long tons, 
worth 62,997,816 rupees (1 rupee=approx- 
imately $0.21 U. S. currency) as compared 
with 17,300 tons valued at 50,376,400 rupees 
exported during 1940. 

The share of the United States in the total 
trade in Indian cashew nuts in 1950 was 
15,991 long tons, valued at 51,593,174 rupees. 

Exports of cashew kernels in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 5,132 long tons. The 
United States received 3,817 tons; the United 
Kingdom 1,094 tons; and Australia 56 tons. 
The remainder went to Canada, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Western Pakistan, 
Singapore, Federation of Malaya, and Hong- 
kong. 


MuUSHROOM INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The cultivated mushroom industry of 
South Africa is confined almost exclusively to 
two firms—the Everglades Mushroom Farm 
and the Kelvin Grove Mushroom Farm, both 





in the Johannesburg area. 


These two farms 
are expected to produce about 375,000 pounds 
of fresh mushrooms in 1951—the total South 
African production being estimated at about 
400.000 pounds. 

The South African mushroom industry is 
unique in that the fresh market is prac- 


tically nonexistent. Mushrooms are grown 
under contract to a canning factory which 
takes all of the production. The producers 
prefer growing for contract to the canning 
industry as it eliminates the marketing dif- 
ficulties in getting the product to the centers 
of population. 

One pound of fresh mushrooms costs the 
canner 3 shillings 6 pence (about $0.48) and 
the canned product (10 ounces) costs the 
consumer 4 shillings 3 pence (about $0.59). 

A supplementary income for the grower 
is the sale of spawn to the enthusiastic 
amateur, the back-yard farmer. Since the 
present demand exceeds the supply, no 
canned mushrooms are exported. 

As yet, the South African public has not 
been educated to the buying and consump- 
tion of mushrooms. A fresh mushroom is 
looked upon with suspicion by the house- 
wife—based upon an idea that all mush- 
rooms are wild and therefore might be 
poisonous—whereas more people are inclined 
to have faith in the canned product. The 
mistrust is gradually being overcome and 
the producers look forward to a great deal 
of success in future production and sales. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS IN SWITZERLAND, FIRST 
QUARTER 1951 


Weather conditions in Switzerland were 
favorable for winter cereals, but the cool wet 
spring delayed spring sowing. The area 
planted to cereals in Switzerland in 1951 is 
estimated at 423,777 acres as compared with 
408,407 acres in 1950. 

Production of cereals in 1950 amounted to 
415,800 metric tons as compared with 507,500 
tons in 1949. 

Domestic prices of bread grains of the 1951 
crop will remain the same as in 1950. 
Domestic coarse grain is utilized largely on 
the farm. 

Prices of imported products are rocketing 
high. 


Imports of Grains and Feeds Into Switzerland, First Quarter 1947-51 


{In metric tons] 


. Bread 
First quarter } F | 


} Flour 
| grain 


1947 16, 185 
1948 10, 877 


1949 1, 091 
1950 30, 346 518 
1951 1 69, 571 202 


Source: Official Customs Statistics. 


Imports figures for the first quarter of 1951 
show that Switzerland imported more bread 
grain and coarse grain than during the cor- 
responding period of 1950, yet the average 
quarterly imports of bread grain in 1950 were 
heavier (79,000 metric tons) than imports 
during the first 3 months of 1951 (69,500 
metric tons). Average imports of coarse 
grain in 1950 amounted to 115,000 tons as 
compared with 165,000 tons during the first 
quarter of 1951. 

Other items, including flour, hay, rice, 
malt, and other feeds, were imported at 
about the same rate as in 1950. 

About 70 percent of the 69,481 tons of 
wheat shipped to Switzerland during the 
first quarter of 1951 were of United States 
origin, the remainder was of Canadian and 
Argentine origin. About one-half of the 
45,945 tons of oats was shipped from Argen- 
tina and the remainder was imported from 
various other countries. Half of the 67,227 
tons of barley was imported from the United 
States and about one-third from Canada. 
Corn (25,754 tons) was purchased largely 
from Brazil and the United States. 
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FLoUR-MILL PROMOTER TO GROW WHEAT 
IN VENEZUELA 


It is reported that an experimental station 
for the purpose of studying large-scale wheat 
planting is to be established in the foothills 
of Barinas, Venezuela, by Augusto de Athay- 
de, a flour-mill promoter. Barinas has a 
heavy summer rainfall. 


General Products 


CERAMIC, GLASS, AND PORCELAIN PRODUC- 
TION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Ceramic and glass production in Western 
Germany during the first quarter of 1951 was 
well in advance of the corresponding period 
of 1950 and far above that of 1936. Using 
1936 production as the base figure, the pro- 
duction indexes for the 1951 quarter were 
127 for ceramics and 192 for glass. The in- 
dex for hollow glass was 213 and that of flat 
glass was 178. 

Compared with production during the 
corresponding month of 1950, the March 1951 
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production of hollow glass represented a 42 
percent gain; ceramics, a gain of 41 percent; 
and flat glass, 29 percent. When compared 
with production figures for July 1950, how- 
ever, the greatest increase was shown by flat 
glass, the production of which was up 61 
percent. The output in the ceramics indus- 
try was reported to have made a gain of 33 
percent, and hollow glass, 10 percent. Pro- 
duction of hollow glass and ceramics in 
March 1951 as compared with February was 
running slightly behind figures for the earlier 
month. Flat-glass production, on the other 
hand, increased by 1.1 percent. 

The glass industry in Bavaria, however, 
suffered a considerable setback as a result of 
the coal and raw-material shortages during 
the first quarter of 1951. Several factories 
were running part time, and one closed down 
completely for lack of coal. 

On a per-diem basis, output of cast glass 
declined in March to 340 metric tons, or 18 
percent as compared with the February out- 
put, and hollow glass to 3,483 metric tons, 
or 42 percent as compared with February. 
Meanwhile output of sheet glass, stopped 
in February for technical reasons, still had 
not been resumed by the end of April. 

The ceramic industry, although not so 
padly affected, suffered likewise from fuel 
shortages. Despite growing order backlogs 
and excellent results from the Hannover 
Fair, ceramic production continued to de- 
cline. The production of household and 
ornamental porcelain in March amounted to 
3,793 metric tons compared with 3,509 metric 
tons in February. The output of electrical 
porcelain, however, declined from 1,875 in 
February to 1,269 metric tons, and that of 
ceramic floor tiles from 68,003 square meters 
in the second month of the quarter to 28,047 
square meters the third. 

A modernly equipped glass factory will be 
erected in Augsburg within the next year by 
Osram GmbH KG to supply glass blanks for 
the Wolfram-Lampen electric-light bulb fac- 
tory, a subsidiary, in that city. The estab- 
lishment of the new glass works is part of 
an over-all plan of Osram GmbH KG to cen- 
tralize its operations in one area. Further 
steps will be the construction of another 
plant for the manufacture of fluorescent tub- 
ing and the transfer of the company’s re- 
search laboratories, now in Heidelburg and 
Heidenheim, to Augsburg. These projects 
probably will be completed by the end of 
1953. 


INCREASED FURNITURE PRODUCTION AND 
SALES, U. K. 


The production of furniture and furnish” 
ings continued high through 1950 and the 
first quarter of 1951. The index of the value 
of wooden utility furniture, for instance, 
rose in 1950 to 171 (1946 production=100). 
According to the trade, part of the increase 
may be attributed to price rises, but prob- 
ably not more than 5 percent in the past 
3 years. 

Retail sales in the furniture and furnish- 
ings field in 1950 were also well in advance 
of those in 1946, rising during the year from 
an index of 116 in January to 178 in Decem- 
ber. The sales index of 152 for January 
1951 showed sales to be off slightly at the 
beginning of the year. By the end of the 
first quarter, however, they were i80, which 
though not so high as the 185 reported for 
February, were well in advance of the 137 
index for March 1950. 

The increased production and sales are 
attributed chiefly to the healthy position 
of hardwood stocks, the rearmament drive, 
practically full employment and a conse- 
quent increased buying capacity, plus a 
certain amount of “scare” buying sparked 
by a desire to anticipate higher prices and 
shortages. 

Furniture manufacturers and agents are 
agitating for an extension of the range of 
items sold as utility furniture on the theory 
that the established range is unrealistic in 
the light of present production costs. A 
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study of the discrepancy between prices and 
values in the utility as compared with the 
nonutility fields is being made by the 
Furniture Development Council with a view 
to recommending remedial action by the 
Board of Trade. Meanwhile, the Board of 
Trade added, effective May 7, 1951, two new 
articles—a bed cabinet and a short spring 
mattress—to the range of furniture that 
can be sold as utility. 


Metals & Minerals 


INDIAN MANGANESE EXPORTS 


Preliminary statistics for the first quarter 
of 1951 show that 222,757 long tons of man- 
ganese ore were exported from India, of 
which 121,052 tons were shipped to the 
United States, 35,852 to Japan, 26,373 to the 
United Kingdom,. 12,450 to Belgium, 11,430 
to Germany, and 15,600 to France, Italy, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands. 

Vizagapatam was the principal port of 
exit, accounting for 154,084 long tons as 
compared with 36,743 tons sent from Cal- 
cutta and 31,930 from Bombay. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Produets 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN FRANCE 


The best information as to number and 
origin of feature films released in France 
appears to be that obtainable from the 
number of censorship visas granted. Dur- 
ing 1950 censorship visas were granted for 
108 French feature films and 603 imported 
features. Of the imported features, 449 were 
original language versions and 154 were 
dubbed in the French language. The United 
States supplied 231 of the feature films im- 
ported in their original versions, 92 were 
Egyptian films, 38 Italian, 26 British, 13 
Soviet, 8 German, and 41 came from other 
countries. Of the dubbed features imported, 
99 were United States films, 20 were British, 
19 Italian, and 16 were from other countries. 

During the film year ended June 30, 1950, 
a total of 369,859,560 admissions were paid 
at motion-picture showings in France, ac- 
counting for gross box-office receipts of 23,- 
032,302,509 francs (350 francs=U.S.$1). Of 
this total, 43 percent of the admissions were 
for United States films; 43 percent, French 
films; about 6 percent, Italian, 5 percent, 
British; and the remaining 3 percent, other 
imported films. As more United States films 
are released than French films, the number 
of spectators per film was greater for French 
films. 


FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC GoopSs INDUSTRY 
MAKING GoOoD PROGRESS 


Before World War II the French still-pic- 
ture photographic industry was not im- 
portant in the French economy, but in recent 
years it has made splendid progress and is 
now one of the important industries of 
France. In 1950 the value of production ap- 
proximated 12,000,000,000 francs (350 francs 
—US$1.) Production of cameras in 1950 was 
estimated at 580,000 units, about four times 
the 1938 prewar level of production. Sim- 
ilarly, the sensitized materials branch of the 
industry has made large gains. The indus- 
try has not only succeeded in meeting the 
needs of France, to a large degree, but also 
has set apart for export approximately 25 
percent by value of its cameras and about 
one-third of the sensitized materials pro- 
duced. 

The advancement of this industry has been 
attributed largely to the almost complete 
disappearance of German photographic goods, 
which enabled the French industry to go 
ahead without competition, and to a large 
export market which was opened to the 
French industry in the immediate postwar 
period because of the world-wide shortage 


of hard currency. The future of the indus- 
try appears encouraging because photography 
is rapidly expanding in France and consump- 
tion.of photographic goods is increasing. The 
200 firms now engaged in the manufacture of 
still-picture photographic goods are centered 
for the most part in the Paris section and em- 
ploy about 16,500 workers, compared with 
only 15 manufacturers and 600 workers in 
1938. Amateur and professional photog- 
raphy is more popular in France than ever 
before, as evidenced by the number of pho- 
tographic clubs that have sprung up 
throughout the country, and people on va- 
cation and week-end trips seem to be well 
supplied with photographic equipment. 

Although moderately priced cameras and 
accessories from the United States appear 
to have a ready market in France, there is 
little likelihood that restrictions on United 
States imports will be lifted in 1951. An in- 
crease in imports of photographic goods from 
the United States is not looked for until 
France’s dollar position improves. 


INDIA A MARKET FOR STILL-PICTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GOopDs 


India continues to be of considerable im- 
portance as a market for still-picture photo- 
graphic goods. There has been a substantial 
increase in the commercial photography 
business, as well as in the number of ama- 
teur photographers. India is entirely de- 
pendent on imports for still-picture goods, 
as it manufacturers only wooden field cam- 
eras. Production meets only 5 to 7 percent 
of domestic demand for this type of camera 
and the remainder is imported, mainly from 
Japan. 

Box and folding cameras have the best 
sales in the Bombay market, and the most 
popular models are imported from the 
United Kingdom and Germany. Inexpensive 
cameras that take small pictures are expected 
to have greater demand. There has been an 
increasing demzend for German plate and 
film pack cameras. Sales of United States 
cameras have been negligible because of their 
higher price and the lack of technical per- 
sonnel capable of demonstrating and ex- 
plaining the mechanism to potential buy- 
ers. United States films still account for 
more than 50 percent of sales in the Bombay 
market, the remainder being divided among 
British, Belgian, and German manufactur- 
ers. Photographic papers and plates are im- 
ported mainly from the United Kingdom. 

Various forms of advertising are used to 
introduce and push sales of cameras, films, 
and other supplies. The most popular 
method is advertising in newspapers, al- 
though attractively designed brochures are 
distributed. Trade sources believe that the 
demand for photographic supplies could be 
increased still further if sales and instruc- 
tion literature were available in one or more 
native languages. At present such literature 
is available only in English. 


U. S. IMPoRTS OF CAMERAS, FILM, AND 
PAPER INCREASE 


Substantial increases in United States im- 
ports of still-picture cameras, roll films, and 
sensitized paper were recorded in the first 
quarter of 1951. Largely as a result of these 
increases, total imports of still-picture 
photographic goods were more than two and 
one-half times as great as in the first quarter 
of 1950. 

Preliminary statistics show that total 
United States imports of photographic goods, 
other than motion-picture films and equip- 
ment, for the first quarter of 1951 were 
valued at $2,837,768, as compared with $1,- 
098,658 in the corresponding period in 1950. 

Imports of cameras numbered 74,538 
valued at $1,211,137 in the first quarter of 
1951, representing an increase of about 77 
percent by volume and 86 percent in value 
compared with first-quarter imports_in 1950. 
Imports of sensitized films and plates 
amounted to $746,690 in the first quarter of 
1951 compared with $74,314 in the corre- 
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sponding period of 1950. Photographic 
papers imported in the first quarter of 1951 
amounted to $407,507 as compared with 


$112,967 in the first quarter of 1950. first quarter of 1951: 


Summary of United States Imports of Photographic Goods (Except Motion Pictures) 


First quarter 1950 
Product and unit -- _ 


First quarter 195! 


The following table shows details of im- 
ports of photographic goods, except motion 
pictures, for the first quarter of 1950 and the 








Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cameras and parts: ; 
Box type, except motion picture oni ; number 9, 122 $1, 017 16, 399 $8, 931 
All other, except motion picture --_.........-- Giisie 32, 922 648, 521 58, 139 1, 202, 206 
Parts, including motion picture boed ‘ _— ’ 70, 139 158, 990 
Lens component chief value --- on i do 359 10, 219 831 34, 163 
Parts, chief value lens._.........._..-- 2, 553 17, 185 
Lenses less than $5 each _ - siedi ‘ cities ‘ number 19, 534 84, 478 3, 395 4, 761 
Lenses more than $5 each_ ; — 3, 206 94, 450 12, 577 257, 335 
Roll film ne Sane do 36, 356 3, 422 2, 520, 692 662, 759 
Pee OI, ocmesnce do. 8, 068 31 9, 123 4,195 
ee ‘ __..dozen sheets 58 1, 369 2, 979 19, 327 
Other film - -. 19, 998 40, 668 
Dry plates dozen 8, 252 48, 794 | 5, 206 19, 741 
Paper: _ 
Plain basic pounds 5 4, 290 4, 265 
Blue or brown print do 33 1,338 1, 236 1, 059 
Unsensitized basic . do 51, 306 35, 563 440, 629 162, 160 
Baryta coated - - -- > do 171, 618 44, 499 600, 417 159, 930 
ee ‘ E Jeeins 36, 928 1, 567 72, 577 80, 093 
Total - 1, O98, 658 |_ 2, 837, 768 
Source: Bureau of the Census, preliminary figures. 
United States Exports of Photographic Goods (Except Motion Picture) 
[Quantity as shown; value in dollars] 
First quarter 1950 First quarter 1951 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cameras: ‘ 
Commercial and professional number 575 228, 216 746 296, 340 
Amateur: 
Box-type do 55, 647 116, 799 40,014 81, 457 
Other do 17, 698 172, 314 13, 002 192, 528 
Parts of cameras, except lenses number 160, 434 143, 129 
Projectors, other than motion picture do 9, 326 158, 396 12, 641 194, 133 
Photographic lenses - 4 r do 111,170 86, 350 62, 554 94, 022 
Sensitized film, not exposed: ; | 
Cartridge and roll square feet 2, 275, 182 | 839, 446 2, 329, 177 983, 466 
X-ray films ; do | 5,872,993 | 1,780,175 | 5,698, 131 1, 494, 798 
Packs of sheets (except X-ray) -- do 1, 489, 448 | 440, 487 2, 410, 342 | 675, 405 
Dry lates...... - : 7A do____| 90, 965 | 47, 953 | 75, 066 52, 561 
Photographic paper : i : do 21,979,278 | 1,112,822 | 18,927,384 | 1, 008, 511 
Other photographic apparatus and goods | 1,351, 025 1, 742, 296 
Total. 6, 503,417 |_. | 6,958, 646 
! Preliminary. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


U. S. Exports OF MOTION-PICTURE FILM 
AND EQUIPMENT INCREASE SHARPLY 


A sharp increase in exports of motion- 
picture films and equipment occurred in the 
first quarter of 1951 over the corresponding 
period of 1950, preliminary statistics of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census reveal. As a re- 
sult of substantially larger exports of ex- 
posed feature films and motion-picture 
equipment, total value of exports was about 
26 percent higher than in the first quarter 
of 1950. 

Exports of exposed feature films totaled 
73,977,998 linear feet valued at $2,464,033, 
an increase of more than 9,000,000 linear feet 
over the January—March 1950 total ff 64,866,- 
072 linear feet valued at $1,912,787. Ship- 
ments of 35-mm. and 16-mm. feature films, 
positive and negative, were higher in the 
first quarter of 1951. 

Total exports of motion-picture equip- 
ment, including cameras and projection and 
sound equipment, were valued at $2,689,730, 
more than 40 percent higher than $1,898,120 
in the first quarter of 1950. The largest 
item in this increase was the gain registered 
by 16-mm. sound projectors, exports of 
which numbered 2,758 valued at $735,955, 
compared with 1,520 projectors valued. at 
$380,308 in the first quarter of 1950. 
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MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


An estimated 30,000,000 pesos ($15,000,000) 
has been invested in motion-picture the- 
aters in the Philippines. At present, 450 
theaters in the Philippines have a total seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 250,000. Of 
this number, 80 are in Manila and its sub- 
urbs, 70 in other large cities, and about 300 
in the provincial towns and villages. The 
close proximity of most towns and villages 
makes it possible for those in more thickly 
populated areas to find a theater within a 
reasonable distance. Few new theaters were 
opened in 1950 and a number of small third- 
run theaters closed. Weekly attendance is 
estimated at 450,000 persons. 

Prices of admission for first-run theaters 
in Manila range from 2.60 pesos to 1.20 pesos; 
and for second-run theaters, 1.60 pesos to 
0.85 peso; third-run theaters charge as low as 
0.25 peso. Prices in other major cities range 
from 2.65 pesos to 0.20 peso. In Manila, more 
admissions are 1 peso and over, while in 
provincial towns more are 1 peso and under. 
(1 peso=—about US$0.50). 

Premieres of outstanding film attractions, 
both Filipino and imported, are popular in 
Manila. A picture is advertised for months 
in advance and then presented at premiere 
performances for several days at considerably 
higher than normal admission prices. It is 





then usually removed from the market for qa 
month or so and later released in the norma] 
fashion. The most popular advertising 
media are newspapers, radio, billboards, and 
posters. Trucks with loud speakers are 
another popular form of advertising Filipino 
pictures. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The newly organized Central Board of Film 
Censors in India examined 101 feature films, 
108 short subjects, 39 newsreels, and 91 
feature trailers during its first 3 months of 
office, January-March 1951. Of the feature 
films reviewed, 56 were United States pro- 
ductions, 38 were Indian, 5 British, 1 Rus- 
sion, and 1 Czechoslovakian. 

Following the establishment of the Cen- 
tral Board of Film Censors, the Bombay 
government regulation limiting Indian films 
to 11,000 feet in length was challenged in 
the Bombay High Court by a South Indian 
producer, whose film, which exceeded 11,000 
feet in length, was passed by the Madras 
office of the Central Board but was banned 
for exhibition in Bombay State because of its 
length. The _ restriction placed on _ the 
length of the film in Bombay was found to 
conflict with the ruling of the Central Board 
of Film Censors; it was subsequently with- 
drawn by the Bombay government and the 
film was allowed to be exhibited. 

The Chairman of the Central Board of Film 
Censors recently expressed the hope that 
United States film producers would do some- 
thing to lessen scenes showing bathing 
beauties, prolonged embraces, and excessive 
brutality. At the present time, most of 
these scenes are permitted in foreign films 
being shown in India but are deleted from 
Indian productions because they do not con- 
form to Indian custom. This has caused 
certain Indian producers to protest against 
what they ‘believe is discrimination. If 
these protests become serious, the censors 
may be compelled to cut such scenes from 
all foreign films. 


NEW THEATERS BEING CONSTRUCTED IN 
MEXxIco 


Construction work has begun on a modern 
motion-picture theater, the “Cine Plaza” in 
the city of Cuauhtemoc, Mexico. It will 
have a seating capacity of about 3,000 per- 
sons. The theater will be owned and op- 
erated by the firm Cines Alcazar, S. A., which 
is building another “Cine Plaza” in Chihua- 
hua City, Mexico. 


U. S. Exports or STILL-PIcture 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Goops INCREASE 


United States exports of photographic 
goods, except motion-picture film and equip- 
ment, in the first quarter of 1951 increased 
about 6.8 percent from the level of the first 
quarter of 1950. Preliminary statistics show 
a total of $6,958,646 in foreign sales of photo- 
graphic goods for the first quarter of 1951, 
compared with $6,503,417 in the first quarter 
of 1950. 

In the first quarter of 1951, 4,739,519 
square feet of cartridge or rolls and packs 
or sheets of sensitized film not exposed were 
exported at a value of $1,658,871 compared 
with 3,764,630 square feet valued at $1,279,- 
933 during the first quarter of 1950. Foreign 
sales of United States photographic dry 
plates in the first quarter of 1951 increased 
to $52,561 from $47,953 in the like period 
of 1950. Exports of photographic paper in 
the first quarter of 1951 amounted to $1,008,- 
511, a decrease from the $1,112,822 for the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

Foreign sales of cameras numbered 53,762 
valued at $570,325 in the first quarter of 
1951 compared with 73,920 cameras valued at 
$517,329 for the like period of 1950. Exports 
of camera parts, except lenses, in the first 
quarter of 1951 amounted to $143,129, a drop 
of about 12 percent from the $160,434 for 
the first quarter of 1950. Exports of other 
photographic apparatus, accessories, and 
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supplies in the first quarter of 1951 were 
valued at $1,742,296, an increase of about 
29 percent over the $1,351,025 for the like 
eriod of 1950. The following table shows 
details of exports of photographic goods, ex- 
cept motion-picture films and equipment, 
for the first quarters of 1950 and 1951: 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF CARNAUBA WAX 
HIGH 


Production of carnauba wax in Brazil in 
the crop year 1950-51 is estimated at 11,400 
metric tons. The break-down by States is 
as follows: Piaui, 5,100; Ceara, 4,750; Rio 
Grande do Norte, 750; Bahia, 550; and Par- 
aiba, 250. Two factors influenced the har- 
vesting of a somewhat larger crop—favorable 
prices, and the drought in the northeast, 
which increased the yield of the second cut- 
tings. 

Exports of carnauba wax in 1950 are be- 
lieved to have set a new record. They totaled 
11,564 tons in the first 11 months of the 
year. It is reported that 1,150 tons were 
shipped in December, making a total for 
1950 of about 12,700 tons. The United States 
as usual was the major customer, taking al- 
most 80 percent of total exports. An un- 
usual feature of the market at the beginning 
of the new crop in September 1950 was the 
very small carry-over. Stocks were insignifi- 
cant, probably not more than 250 to 300 
tons. 

No great effort has been made to improve 
either the quality or the quantity of produc- 
tion, Such a program would require 10 or 
15 years to show any noticeable effect. Pro- 
duction is believed to be near a maximum, 
unless all the factors which influence the 
gathering and marketing of the wax are fav- 
orable; even then, output probably could 
not be increased more than 15 to 20 percent 
above the present level. 


FRANCE To BUILD Up NAVAL STORES 


The French naval-stores trade expects do- 
mestic demand to continue firm throughout 
the new crop year, which began May 1, 1951. 
Despite a shortage of liquid capital, it is 
believed that industries consuming these 
products will try to build up security stocks 
if possible. 

A good demand abroad for French rosin is 
reported, but export prospects are not yet 
known, nor has there been any indication 
of the position the Government would take 
if the international situation should improve. 
It is the consensus of the trade, however, 
that the exportation of rosin will not be 
resumed until stocks have been replenished. 
New trade developments or agreements also 
may modify decisions. 


GREECE Exports NAVAL STORES 


EMorts of rosin and turpentine from 
Greece were made on a barter basis only in 
1949 and the first half of 1950. However, 
exports in the second half of 1950 were paid 
for in free exchange or made under clearing 
arrangements with certain European coun- 
tries. 

For the first time in the postwar period, 
Western Germany indicated interest in Greek 
naval stores and purchased 1,000 metric tons 
of rosin and 400 tons of turpentine in July 
1950. 


CANADA’S DEMAND HIGH 


Canadian demand for naval stores is high 
and will probably remain so. Expansion of 
defense activities as well as the general 
economy makes for a short market, despite 
greater use of substitutes such as mineral 
spirits. Importers expect continued diffi- 
culty in meeting the demands of their reg- 
ular customers and hesitate to take on new 
ones. There has recently been a slight 
easing in the supply of gum naval stores. 
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Wood naval stores continue tight, however, 
and pine oil is especially difficult to obtain. 

The Dominion imports naval stores almost 
entirely from the United States. 


Pulp & Paper 


CHILE A POTENTIAL MARKET 


Plans of a Chilean corporation to build a 
large pulp and paper plant in the Concep- 
cion area have been delayed several times 
because of failure of the local concern and 
foreign capitalists to agree on the financing. 

Possibilities of doing business with Chile 
in the pulp and paper field have improved. 
The change in Chilean import regulations, 
which placed various special papers on the 
free-exchange list, now makes it possible for 
local concerns to import items in the group 
without restrictions. This does not imply 
prospects for a large volume of business, as 
Chile’s requirements of special papers are 
small. The only large paper item imported 
is newsprint, of which the United States 
supplied approximately one-third of total 
1950 imports of approximately 19,000 metric 
tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The year 1950 in India was marked chiefly 
by a steep increase in prices of imported 
paper and a general scarcity of many varie- 
ties of paper, especially of newsprint in the 
latter half of the year. Imports were less 
in 1950 than during any of the three pre- 
ceding years, as much because of restricted 
import licensing as of nonavailability of 
paper in the chief exporting centers. Pro- 
duction by local mills showed an increase of 
nearly 5 percent, and two of the larger mills 
made sizable additions to installed capacity 
during the year. These additions did not, 
however, alter the scarce supply, as demand 
continued high and in excess of supply. The 
NEPA newsprint project in Madhya Pradesh, 
was unable to start production even though 
much of the machinery had been acquired 
and assembled. 

During the last quarter of the year, Indian 
paper manufacturers were able to keep their 
prices unchanged despite raw-material 
shortages and price increases. Consumers 
had to pay higher prices for many papers, 
even Indian paper, because of the wide dis- 
parity between the prices of local and im- 
ported papers, a condition which led to some 
black marketing. 

Production of paper in India was greater 
in 1950 than in 1949 by nearly 5,500 long 
tons; the figures are 108,656 and 103,204, 
respectively. In December 1950, the Orient 
Paper Mills installed a new machine at 
Brajrajnagar Orissa for the production of 
writing and printing paper. The new ma- 
chine was designed in Sweden and is reported 
to be one of the most modern in Asia. The 
capacity is 50 tons a day, which increases by 
nearly 15,000 tons the total installed ‘paper 
capacity in India. The pulp mill also has 
a capacity of 50 tons a day. With the addi- 
tion of the new machines the Orient Paper 
Mills achieves a daily output capacity of 112 
tons and becomes the largest single paper 
producer in India. 

Also started during the last quarter was a 
much smaller venture in South India, notable 
more because it blazes a new trail than for 
any addition it will make to Indian produc- 
tion. This is the Pudukottah Paper Mills, 
which utilizes palmyra leaf and leaf stalks 
for the production of paper. The mill uses 
nearly 20,000 palmyra leaves a day and turns 
out 2 tons of paper. The value of the daily 
output at current market rates is placed at 
approximately 3,500 rupees. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NoRWAY 


The year 1950 was an extremely good one 
for Norway’s pulp and paper industry, both 
as to production and profit. All mills oper- 
ated to the limit of the raw-material supply 
(mechanical pulp mills, 82 percent of capac- 


ity, chemical, 80 percent, and paper mills, 90 
percent), and profits were good in all cases. 

The index of export volume (1938= 100) for 
mechanical and chemical pulp rose from 77 
in 1949 to 95 in 1950. In the case of paper 
and board, the index of export volume rose 
from 122 in 1949 to 140 in 1950. It is ex- 
pected that minor increases will occur in 
both categories in 1951. 

The principal problem in the industry 
during 1950 was the pulpwood supply. The 
goal of timber cut for sale in the 1949-50 
winter season was originally set at 7,000,000 
cubic meters; it was later reduced to 6,500,- 
000. By making special efforts to cut after 
the usual end of the season, the cut reached 
6,460,000 cubic meters on July 1, 1950. Of 
this amount, the pulp industry received 
3,900,000 cubic meters, plus imports of 217,000 
cubic meters of log ends principally from 
Finland. Nevertheless, the industry had to 
dig deep into reserve supplies of pulpwood 
to reach the 80-82 percent of capacity that 
it did. 

Prospects for the 1951 pulpwood supply are 
reported to be extremely hazy. The goal for 
the 1950-51 timber cut for sale was set at 
7,000,000 cubic meters, of which 3,900,000 
cubic meters was again allocated to the pulp 
industry. 

Because of the unusually heavy snowfall 
in the main timber-producing areas, it ap- 
pears unlikely that the goal will be reached, 
despite the extension of the cutting season 
to May 15 and a good labor supply still in the 
forest. In the event the goal is missed by a 
significant amount, it is problematical 
whether the allocation of timber to the pulp 
industry can be maintained at the 3,900,000 
cubic-meter level. 


Radio & Television 


DENMARK ABANDONS TV PLANS 


The Danish State Radio’s plan for con- 
struction of television transmitters and im- 
plementation of TV service has been aban- 
doned. The announcement was made on 
May 15, 1951, by the Minister of Finance, 
who rejected the plan. He cited not only the 
state of public finances but also the economy 
of the individual home. 

Whether or not the State Radio will con- 
tinue the experimental work conducted dur- 
ing the initial stage of the now discarded 
project has not been decided. However, as 
the private radio-manufacturing industry 
has shown keen interest in the experiments 
and has contributed to their technical as- 
pects, it is likely that such cooperation will 
be continued, although unofficially and on a 
more modest scale. 


DANISH RADIO INDUSTRY 


Danish production of radio receivers in 
1950 was estimated at 100,000, an increase of 
40,000 over 1949, when production reached 
a postwar low. Existing plant capacity is 
calculated at 200,000. Production of loud- 
speakers numbered 175,000, a rise of 90,000 
over 1949. Production figures of combina- 
tions, condensers, and tubes in 1950 are not 
yet available. 

Approximately 95 percent of the tubes used 
during 1950 were imported; the Netherlands 
and Great Britain were the most important 
suppliers. Large-scale domestic production 
of tubes will begin this year. The percent- 
age of radios in Denmark requiring United 
States-type tubes is figured at less than 1 
percent. However, it is the general opinion of 
the industry that if trade restrictions did not 
prevent their importation, United States- 
made tubes would find a ready market be- 
cause of their low selling price. 

Exports of Danish radio receivers, loud- 
speakers, and components have been on a 
sharp upgrade, climbing from a Value of 
about 5,000,000 crowns in 1947 to just over 
17,000,000 in 1950. For the past 2 years, Tur- 
key has been the principal market, but Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and the Netherlands 
have also been importing Danish receivers 
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and components, and various oversea mar- 
kets, headed by Argentina and Brazil, have 
assumed increasing importance. 

The number of registered radios in Den- 
mark as of December 31, 1950, was 1,234,979; 
unregistered radios are estimated at an addi- 
tional 125,000. Constant efforts are being 
made to run down unregistered sets, and 
when located the owners are heavily fined. 
The license fee is 15 crowns, which is used 
to support the Danish State Radio. No ad- 
vertising is broadcast. 

By October 1951, five new radio stations 
will have come into operation to make pos- 
sible the broadcasting of two different pro- 
grams at the same time. With the establish- 
ment of “double programs,” FM broadcasts 
(in experimental stage since 1942) will be- 
come a regular feature, and all domestic man- 
ufacturers are prepared to put FM receivers 
on the market. 


U. S. RapIos PoPULAR IN GUATEMALA 


Radio receivers, tubes, and parts are not 
manufactured in Guatemala. An estimated 
11,200 receivers were imported in 1950—ap- 
proximately 7,200 from the United States and 
4,000 from Canada and Europe. Imports 
from the Netherlands increased about 37 
percent over 1949. 

At the end of 1950, 59,200 radios were esti- 
mated to be in use in Guatemala: 54,200 
home sets and 5,000 in public places. About 
74 percent of the sets were manufactured 
after 1939. It was estimated that 85 percent 
of the radios in use were of United States 
manufacture, a decline of 5 percent since 
1949. The percentage of sets designed for 
United States tubes was assumed to be about 
the same. 

Primary causes of breakdown are failure 
of condensers, resistors, and coils due to 
humidity. 

A considerable demand exists for a. c./d. c. 
radios, also sets of eight and nine tubes. 


ITALIAN RADIO IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS 


During 1950, production of radio receivers 
in Italy ran at approximately 75 percent of 
capacity for a volume of some 650,000 sets, 
which compares with an output of some 
405,000 sets in 1949. A few FM receivers were 
produced in 1950, with little response from 
the public. The experiment to date is con- 
sidered a virtual failure by the industry. 

Italian imports of radio receivers, loud- 
speakers, and radio tubes in 1950 exceeded 
exports by 96 percent. The United States 
supplied 58 percent of the receivers imported, 
42 percent of the loud-speakers, and 65 per- 
cent of the tubes. 

Registered radio receivers in the country 
now number 3,200,000. 


RADIO BROADCASTING IN IRAN 


There are between 100,000 and 150,000 
radio receivers in Iran; the only broadcast- 
ing station of consequence, Radio Tehran, 
covers the entire country with broadcasts 
on both medium and short wave. The broad- 
casts consist mainly of Persian music and 
to a lesser extent, western music, news, and 
religious programs. Advertising is  per- 
mitted. The principal Tehran station for- 
merly rebroadcast VOA and BBC programs, 
but since December 1950, no rebroadcasting 
of any type has been done. Programs are 
arranged by the Department of Press and 
Propaganda, which is distinct from the Min- 
istry of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 
which operates the equipment. 

In addition to the Tehran facilities, a 
station operates at Tabriz; also low-power 
stations broadcast for several hours each 
afternoon in provincial cities: Isphahan, 
Shiraz, Mesched, Hamadan, and Ahwaz. 

Mobile radio transmission is used only by 
the police, and this to a very limited degree. 
No commercial ship-to-shore communica- 
tions exist, and the Government facilities are 
so limited that it is virtually impossible to 
obtain advance notice of the arrival of a ship 
at a Persian gulf port. 
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The main source of income for the oper- 
ation of the radio stations is the Government 
budget. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


Production of radio receivers in Switzer- 
land during 1950 totaled some 50,000 units 
as compared with 56,500 in 1949. Approx- 
imately 60 percent of the production is cred- 
ited to 4 of 13 manufacturing firms. The 
average life of a Swiss-made receiver is esti- 
mated at 15 years. 

Exports totaled 10,000 sets, chiefly to Ger- 
many, Netherlands, and Turkey. 

Imports of receivers in 1950 were esti- 
mated at 25,500 units and 20,000 in 1949. 
Germany, a minor supplier in 1949 (500 
sets), became the most important in 1950 
with 8,000 sets. German-made receivers are 
popular in the Swiss market because of their 
good quality and low price. Imports from 
the United States remained stationary, at 
6,000. German suppliers usually grant 30 
days credit, whereas United States suppliers 
generally require a letter of credit or sight 
draft. Netherlands also supplied 6,000 re- 
ceivers, an increase of 1,000 over 1949. 

The number of households is estimated 
in excess of 1,250,000. At the end of 1950, 
1,036,710 licensed radios and redistribution 
sets were in operation, with an additional 
110,000 “second sets.” Only the first set 
in a household requires licensing. Approx- 
imately 35 percent of the radio receivers in 
use were manufactured prior to 1949, and 
production and advertising in 1950 were 
concentrated on the “second sets.” An esti- 
mated 88 percent of all receivers are designed 
for short-wave reception. 

Radio-receiving tubes are not commer- 
cially manufactured in Switzerland, by far 
the largest supply sources being the Nether- 
lands and Germany. United States tubes 
are steadily losing importance, although 
their quality is considered as highly satis- 
factory. During the war years they were 
not available, and many listeners who had 
to change sockets on their radios in order 
to use European makes have not reconverted. 

The next International Radio Exhibition 
will be held in Congress House at Zurich 
from August 28 to September 2, 1951. The 
permanent secretariat is located at Zurich, 
Manessestrasse 192. 

A member of the Federal Council has an- 
nounced that the Swiss Government is plan- 
ning to submit to the Parliament in the 
near future a bill authorizing erection of 
an experimental television station in Zurich, 
involving credits up to 4,000,000 Swiss 
Francs ($900,000). 

It is believed the Swiss authorities have 
been influenced in their decision to expedite 
preparations for television by the fact that 
television stations in neighboring cities, 
such as Lyons and Strasbourg in France, 
and Turin in Italy, have begun operating 
and programs can be received in Switzerland. 

Implementation of the project is expected 
to be entrusted to the Swiss Broadcasting 
Corporation, which would then be given a 
new, amended concession. This corporation 
has a monopoly in the field of broadcasting 
in Switzerland. It is controlled by the Fed- 
eral Department of Postal and Railway Serv- 
ices, but its regional stations enjoy local 
autonomy to a considerable extent. 

On April 16, 1951, the Swiss Federal Post, 
Telegraph and Telephone ruled that TV re- 
ceivers may be connected in Switzerland 
only if they correspond to the chosen Swiss 
television standard—625 lines per frame. 
This would exclude sets currently manufac- 
tured for use in the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. British manufacturers 
have already consented to make 625-line 
export models. At the end of 1950 and early 
in 1951, four Swiss radio manufacturers 
formed a cartel for the purpose of manufac- 
turing, through their joint efforts, high- 
quality TV receivers for the Swiss and 
foreign markets. 


In such a mountainous country as Switz- 
erland the difficulties to overcome are mani- 
fold and the Swiss authorities expect it 
will be at least 4 years before the entire 
country is serviced by a complete television 
network. 


Rubber & Products 


CEYLON RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Output of natural rubber in Ceylon was 
reported at 8,000 long tons in April, com- 
pared with 8,000 tons in March and 9,000 
tons in April 1950. Production totaled 34,- 
000 tons in the first 4 months of 1951, as 
against 29,000 tons in the like period a year 
ago. 

Exports, declining from 8,917 tons in March 
to 6,343 toms in April, were at the lowest 
level since August 1949. Because of the high 
exports in the first 2 months of 1951, how- 
ever, cumulative January—April exports to- 
taled 38,580 tons as against 37,145 tons in 
January-April 1950. In January—April 1950, 
the United States was the chief customer, 
taking 17,599 tons, while the United King- 
dom was second with 5,861 tons, Italy next 
with 4,045 tons, and Germany fourth with 
2,834 tons. In January-April 1951, the 
United Kingdom was first with 10,006 tons, 
the United States second with 8,749 tons, 
Italy third with 4,712 tons, and Germany 
fourth with 4,515 tons. 

Consumption of natural rubber in Ceylon 
amounted to 16 tons in April, 62 tons in the 
first 4 months of 1951, and 50 tons in the 
first 4 months of 1950. 

Stocks of natural rubber at the end of 
April totaled 9,501 tons, as against 7,860 tons 
a month earlier and 14,143 tons on January 
1, 1951. 


OPERATIONS IN CUBA 


Rubber consumption in Cuba during 1950 
is estimated to have included 1,550 long 
tons of natural rubber, 178 tons of semi- 
processed rubber, 50 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber, and 216 tons of reclaimed rubber. Out- 
put of reclaimed rubber was approximately 
62 tons and was produced by a single rubber- 
products manufacturer. 

Imports of crude rubber in 1950 amounted 
to 2,151 long tons, and it is believed that 
this figure includes 223 tons of semiprocessed 
rubber imported from the United States. 
Imports of reclaimed rubber totaled 294 tons 
and synthetic rubber, 154 tons. 

Production of passenger-car tires in Cuba 
increased from 22,223 units in 1949 to 45,630 
units in 1950. Output of truck and bus 
tires increased from 29,450 to 41,669. Out- 
put of passenger, truck, and bus inner tubes 
increased from 31,012 to 46,260. A further 
increase is expected in 1951. 

Official figures show imports of 11,733 solid 
tires, 179,131 pneumatic tires, and 125,607 
inner tubes in 1950. In these classifications 
are included tires and tubes for automobiles, 
trucks, busses, motorcycles, bicycles, and 
other vehicles. Imports of pneumatic tires 
for automobiles and trucks and busses in 
1950 are estimated at 153,000 by commercial 
sources. 

Estimated 1950 production of other rubber 
items in Cuba included 2,700,000 pairs of 
footwear, 4,300,000 pairs of heels, 650,000 
pairs of soles, 105,000 pounds of camelback, 
36,000 pounds of tire-repair materials, 61,000 
gallons of cement, 1,250 bicycle tires and 
1,250 bicycle tubes, 260,000 yards of rub- 
berized clothing, 6,000 balls, and 100,000 
pounds of mechanical molded items. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


HAITIAN IMPORTS 


Haiti’s imports of perfumes and toiletries 
from October 1, 1949 to September 30, 1950, 
were valued at 2,037,939 gourdes, in contrast 
to 1,243,720 gourdes in 1948-49. (1 gourde= 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Cuban TV Chain Planned by 
Union Radio-Television, S. A. 


Plans to build a nation-wide TV chain 
have been publicly announced by the presi- 
dent of Union Radio, S. A. and the director 
general of Union Radio Television, 8. A. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, the plan calls 
for a $3,000,000 bond issue, of which $2,000,- 
000 is to be used for the purchase of stations 
and equipment and $1,000,000 is to be held 
as a reserve contingency fund. These sta- 
tions will be located as follows: Pinar del 
Rio, 500 watts; Habana, 20,000 watts (the 
transmitter being used now, 5,000 watts, is 
to be replaced by the more-powerful one); 
Matanzas, 500 watts; Las Villas, two plants, 
one of 5,000 watts and another of 500 watts; 
Camaguey, 5,000 watts; Oriente, two plants, 
one of 5,000 watts, and another of 500 watts, 
presumably in the city of Holguin. This na- 
tional network envisages a chain of micro- 
wave retransmission points in the various 
Provinces with three-element antennae dis- 
tributed about 45 kilometers apart. 

The proposed plan calls for the various 
stations to be set up in the following order: 
Las Villas, Camaguey, Oriente, Matanzas, and 
Pinar del Rio. 

It is estimated that about 90 percent of 
the 18,000 television receivers in Cuba are 
operated in Habana and its immediate 
vicinity. 


Stamp-Tax Proceeds To Erect 
Cuban Communications Palace 


Article 5 of law No. 16, which authorizes 
the use of a 1-cent semipostal stamp (tax), 
the proceeds of which will be used to con- 
struct a communications palace in Habana, 
became effective on June 1, 1951, according 
to the Cuban Ministry of Communications. 

The l-cent stamp tax shall be paid in 
addition to the usual charges for mail, tele- 
grams, toll calls, electricity, gas, as the case 
may be, and shall be affixed as follows: 

(a) On all domestic and international 
first-class and air mail. Franked mail, news- 
papers, magazines, and other publications 
registered as second-class mail shall be ex- 
empt from the new tax. 

(b) On all domestic and international 
telegrams, cablegrams, or radiograms. 

(c) On all receipts for each domestic or 
international toll call. 

(d) On all receipts for monthly service 
issued by public telephone companies. 

(e) On all receipts for gas and electric 
service issued by public utility companies. 
If one receipt covers both services, two 
stamps shall be affixed. 

(f) On all receipts for water service issued 
by public water-supply companies. 

The Ministry expects that the new tax, 
which will be collected until 1955, will pro- 
duce a revenue of about $90,000 or $1,000,000 
a year. The Communications Palace is ex- 
pected to cost about $2,500,000 plus an addi- 
tional $500,000 for equipment. 

Officials of the telegraph company in Ha- 
bana estimate that 10,000 stamps will have 
to be affixed to that number of outgoing 
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messages that are handled each month. The 
Cuban Telephone Co. handles about 350,000 
domestic toll calls and 12,000 international 
calls each month plus about 90,000 monthly 
bills, each of which will require a stamp. 


New Railroad Opened in 
Argentina 


A new railroad line uniting the President 
Peron (Rio Turbio) coal mines with the port 
of Rio Gallegos was Officially opened on May 
24, according to recent information from the 
United States Embassy in Buenos Aires. 
Construction of this 260-kilometer line, be- 
gun in August 1950, is reported to have cost 
about 40,000,000 pesos. 


Experimental Television 
Broadcasts Held in Cairo 


Cairo viewed its first television broadcast 
on May 3, when a group of French technicians 
and television experts of the French State 
Television Agency set up an experimental 
television station in the Telephone Building 
of the Egyptian Ministry of Communications. 

The French technicians, who have con- 
ducted similar demonstrations in several 
European cities, arrived in Egypt on April 
25, 1951, at the invitation of the Egyptian 
Government. The experiment, although 
financed by the French television agency, 
was carried out with the cooperation of the 
Egyptian Ministries of Communications and 
National Economy. 

Receiving sets were installed at the Royal 
Palace of Koubbeh, at the French Embassy, 
at the home of the Minister of National 
Economy, and in the homes of several other 
prominent persons. Beginning May 6, and 
until May 14, the public was able to view 
the broadcasts on receiving sets which were 
set up in the offices of Air France and in the 
Egyptian State Broadcasting Building. The 
experiment received extensive publicity and 
was given wide coverage in the press. Ac- 
cording to all reports, the technical aspects 
of the broadcasts were excellent. 

The Director General of the Telephone & 
Telegraph Administration of the Ministry of 
Communications advises that the Egyptian 
Government has no immediate plans for a 
permanent television installation. 


New Highways Benefit 
Mexican Agriculture 


The most important single development 
affecting the Mexican vanilla industry during 
the past decade has been the construction of 
an excellent highway linking the producing 
areas with Mexico City, Veracruz, and other 
important centers. Practically all other re- 
cent changes, such as shifts in growing 
areas and in marketing practices, may be 
attributed at least partly to improved com- 
munication. 

Ten years ago the trade routes were by 
boat down the Tecolutla River or the Nautla 
River and then by coastwise schooner to 
Veracruz or Tampico; the other was by mule- 








back through mountain trails from Papantla 
and Acateno to Teziutlan, thence by rail to 
Veracruz or Laredo. At present, all the im- 
portant vanilla centers are connected by 
highways, and shipment is made largely by 
truck. 

Two main highways lead from Mexico City 
to the vanilla region—one through Pachuca 
and Villa Juarez, passing through Papantla 
and Guitierrez Zamora to the Gulf Coast at 
Tecolutla; the other by way of Puebla, 
through Teziutlan and San Rafael, reaching 
the Coast at Nautla, and joining the other 
highway at Tecolutla. The construction of 
these highways was started in 1941 and was 
nearly completed by 1945. A new road con- 
necting these two highways is under con- 
struction between Tlapacoyan and Papantla, 
passing through San Jose Acateno, the sec- 
ond leading vanilla-growing district. San 
Jose may now be reached over a partly paved 
road from Tlapacoyan. 

Faster and less-expensive means of trans- 
portation have made it economical to develop 
other crops on a commercial scale. In the 
lower-lying regions, such as San Rafael and 
Guitierrez Zamora, bananas are rapidly re- 
placing vanilla. On the other hand, larger 
areas have been planted to vanilla in recent 
years in the region between Papantla and 
San Jose Acateno where the hilly ground 
makes it less desirable for other crops. 

Better transportation between the Pa- 
pantla-Guitierrez Zamora district and Poza 
Rica, an important petroleum center, has 
forced the vanilla curer to compete for labor 
with the oil industry consequently wage rates 
have risen. This has affected both the cost 
of production of the green vanilla beans and 
the cost of the curing process. 


Through Traffic on Northern 
Railway in Costa Rica 
Remains Suspended 


It is reported that through traffic on the 
Northern Railway between San Jose and 
Puerto Limon remains suspended, although 
the railway company has announced that 
service would be resumed by mid-June. 
Meanwhile, the Costa Rican Government has 
announced that work has started on the con- 
struction of a highway between Pavones and 
Siquirres which will provide an alternative 
route for the transportation of cargo at times ~ 
when the railway is not functioning. How- 
ever, it was stated that, owing to the limited 
funds available, it does not appear likely 
that progress on the road will be rapid. 


Surcharge on Railroad 
Fares and Freight 


A spokesman of the Iraqi State Railways 
has confirmed a press report that the Board 
of Administration has made a decision to 
levy as of June 1, 1951, a surcharge of 12% 
percent on railroad fares and freight as well 
as on other charges connected with railroad 
transport. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Larger Foreign Participation 
Characterizes 1951 Lyon Fair 


An estimated 5,000 firms, both French and 
foreign, exhibited in the Thirty-third Inter- 
national Trade Fair at Lyon, France, March 
31 to April 9, 1951. 

The exhibits, the majority of which were 
French, were divided into 52 groups cover- 
ing nearly every manufacturing industry of 
France. The textile, food and beverage, 
vehicle, clothing, and machinery sections 
were particularly outstanding this year. 
Textiles ranging from wool to pure silk to 
rayon were shown, as were many mixed and 
artificial-fiber fabrics. A large hall was 
given over to an artistic display of silk piece 
goods woven in Lyon and Saint-Etienne 
factories. Bicycles, motorcycles, and auto- 
mobiles occupied the central space in the 
Main Hall, and all the leading French and 
many foreign makes were exhibited. Heavy 
trucks and busses and large numbers of agri- 
cultural machines and pumps were also on 
display and attracted much interest. The 
food and beverage section occupied an en- 
tire one-story building of 360 stands and 
included many of the foods and wines for 
which France is famous. As many free 
samples were available, this section naturally 
was crowded. A few foreign exhibits were in 
this group. 

Nine foreign countries participated offi- 
cially in the fair as compared with five last 
year. The countries having official exhibits 
were the Federal Republic of Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
Principality of Monaco. In addition, firms 
from Austria, Denmark, Spain, Czechoslova- 
kia, Japan, Great Britain, Portugal, the 
United States, and the Saar Territory ex- 
hibited, making a total of 19 countries par- 
ticipating in the fair in one way or another, 
as compared with less than 10 last year. 

Fourteen United States firms showed their 
products through their French agents and 
subsidiaries. Automobiles, office machinery, 
sprayers and dusters, tires, machine 
tools, and furs were shown. In addition, 
French subsidiary companies of United 
States firms exhibited office and other busi- 
ness machines. The Federal German 
Republic, in addition to its official exhibit, 
was represented by about 65 German firms, 
exhibiting mostly through their French 
agents. The official exhibit was large, mod- 
ernistic and attractive, and featured pho- 
tographic equipment, jewelry, carved ivory, 
copperware, glassware, toys, Kronach porce- 
lain, hairdryers, paints, and other products. 
Grinding machinery, typewriters, tractors, 
agricultural machinery, radios, electrical 
shears, calculating machines, pencils, pre- 
cision compasses, office furniture and equip- 
ment, tools, paper, cotton textiles, sewing 
machines, photographic equipment, drills, 
pumps, woodworking machinery, and auto- 
mobiles were displayed by private firms. 
Automobiles, tractors, and chinaware were 
the principal products shown by the 24 Brit- 
ish firms represented at the fair. The Brit- 
ish Railways and British Tourist Office had 
prestige displays. 
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Participating in the official Swiss exhibit 
were such organizations as the Swiss Cham- 
ber of Commerce in France, Swiss Federal 
Railways, and the Office Suisse d’Expansion 
Commerciale (Zurich). There was also a 
publicity exhibit of the Swiss Sample Fair 
of 1951. In addition, 38 Swiss firms dis- 
played watches, textile machinery, calculat- 
ing machines, hosiery, precision instruments, 
and washing machines, some directly and 
others through their French agents. Italy 
participated officially with an information 
office, and 19 Italian firms showed copper 
wire, sewing machines, machine tools, hy- 
draulic presses, textile machinery, optical 
equipment, motor. scooters, and _  food- 
processing machinery. 

Austrian firms, two of which exhibited 
directly and the others through agents, took 
part this year for the first time since the 
war. Steel joints, wooden toys, electrical 
equipment, musical instruments, and lathes 
were shown. The official Belgian exhibit 
was devoted mainly to publicizing the 1951 
Brussels Fair, and eight firms showed ma- 
chinery and hydraulic presses. Greece's offi- 
cial exhibit was strikingly decorated with 
reproductions of famous Greek statues and 
showed a variety of Greek products, includ- 
ing sponges, silk piece goods, linens, hand- 
made pottery, canned fruit juices, olives, and 
olive oil, raisins, minerals, shoes, handbags, 
gloves, and tobacco. There was also an ex- 
hibit of the tourist attractions in Greece. 

Among other foreign exhibitors were two 
Danish firms showing paints and deluxe por- 
celains; a Spanish firm—venetian blinds; a 
Japanese firm—chinaware} and among the 
products displayed by seven firms from the 
Saar were radiators enamels, and agricul- 
tural tools. In addition to Sweden’s official 
exhibit, five firms showed crystalware, plas- 
tics, and typewriters. Portuguese port wines 
were prominently displayed. The Nether- 
lands was represented with an official exhi- 
bit, and two firms showed procelains, en- 
amels, and foods. The principality of 
Monaco had an official exhibit stressing 
tourism and specially printed books, and 
two firms showing aperitifs and ladies’ wear. 
Approximately 1,000,000 visitors attended 
the Fair this year, including 3,600 buyers 
from the French Union and foreign coun- 
tries. The 15 countries having the most 
buyers visiting the Fair were as follows (with 
comparative 1950 figures in parentheses) : 
Switzerland, 1,517 (1,301); Algeria 290 (332): 
Italy 177 (114); Morocco 172 (160): Tunisia 
162 (178); Belgium 155 (157); Spain 142 
(129); Great Britain 132 (166); Saar Territory 
99 (96); Sweden 87 (70); Netherlands 83 
(113); Germany 65 (80); Lebanon 32 (13): 
United States 31 (42); and Indochina 28 
(33). Altogether representatives of 67 coun- 
tries and territories visited the fair this 
year as compared with 64 in 1950. 

Fair authorities state that, although at- 
tendance this year was about the same as 
in 1950, more business was transacted. Re- 
tailing is not permitted at the fair, but many 
orders were placed in almost all commodity 
groups. Some exhibitors, however, voiced 
concern over foreign competition in the 
French market, particularly from Germany. 












On the whole, the fair appears to have been 
a@ success again this year. It has become an 
important annual event for many small 
dealers and businessmen from Lyon and 
its hinterland who do almost all their buying 
and contracting at the fair. Although many 
large firms would participate for prestige 
purposes, they also do a large volume of 
business. Foreign firms are able to place 
their products before the French buying 
public, although their sales are somewhat 
hampered by exchange controls and other 
governmental restrictions. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained either directly from the Foire 
Internationale de Lyon, Rue Menestrier, 
Lyon, France, or the Commercial Counselor 
of France, with offices located at 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


International Road-Building 
Show To Be Held in Lisbon 


Manufacturers of road-building equip- 
ment and machinery are invited to partici- 
pate in the Road Material Exhibition to take 
place in Lisbon, Portugal, September 24 to 
October 7, 1951, in conjunction with the 
Ninth International Road Congress, sched- 
uled September 22 to October 4, 1951. 

The products to be on display will be 
classified according to the following cate- 
gories: Machinery for earth flattening, exca- 
vating, carrying, and cutting; road-laying 
machinery; various other equipment, in- 
cluding cylinders, crushers, sieves, ven- 
tilators; accessories for lighting, upkeep, pro- 
tection, and road signs, portable tools, 
measuring instruments, road materials, 
small-scale laboratory equipment; and pro- 
ducts from industries connected with road 
construction. 

Applications were to be submitted to the 
Management of the Road Material Exhibi- 
tion, Exhibition Building, Lisbon, Portugal, 
by June 25, 1951. However, late applica- 
tion may also receive consideration. Ap- 
plication blanks and booklets containing the 
regulations for this Exhibition are available 
at the Field Offices of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Detailed information on the 
Congress and further information on the 
Exhibition may be obtained either directly 
from the General Secretary, Ninth Inter- 
national Road Congress, Lisbon, Portugal, or 
through the Office of Commercial Attaché, 
Embassy of Portugal, 2125 Kalorama Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 





A United States company is reported to 
own a large deposit of pyrites in British 
Columbia, Canada, on the Ecstall River near 
Prince Rupert. Some preliminary work has 
been done, it is understood. 





Small sums totaling about $400,000 will 
probably be allotted to French Guinea by 
the French West African Government for 
experimental work on the cultivation of 
oranges for producing orange oil and of date 
palms during the period of its 10-year plan. 
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Unit 
quoted 


Country Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic... 
Preferential 
Free market 
Official 
Legal free 
| Curb 
Official_- 
| Official 
Banking market. 
Provisional commercial® 
| Special commercial 
Free market 
Bank of Republic § 
Basic 8 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzciro 
Chile Peso 


Colombia Peso 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador... Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official. 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb__-- 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3 
| Official 18 
Free 13 
Peru -_- Sol Exchange certificate. 
Free. - 
Salvador Colon Free_. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 

’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

* See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

§January-November. New rate (15.15) 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 

" Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

2 November-December. Kate established 
1950. 

18 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian rate for February; Colombian rate beginning 
Mar. 20; Paraguayan rates beginning Mar. 5. 


December 


established 


Nov. 9 


See explanatory 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1959, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 


July 2, 1951 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 








Approxi- | 
1949 1950 (1951) mate | Date 
’ : ’ , tnt Rate | equivalent | on 
(annual) | (annual) | March U.S. | 1951 
currency 
( 7.50 7.50| 7.50] $0.1333 | Jun. 7 
(}) 2 5.00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
() 214.04 14. 05 14. 20 . 0704 | Do. 
42.42 60. 60 60.60 | 60.60 .0165 | Feb. 28 
$111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 .0099 | Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 166.00 . 0060 | Do. 
18. 72 | 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 | May 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 . 0322 | Mar. 31 
43.10 | 43.10 43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
ico! 60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 | .0166 | Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 | . 0200 | Do. 
79. 00 91.04 | 72. 62 77.00 | . 0130 Do. 
1. 96 1.96 | ies 
} 251) 2&1} . 3984 | May 31 
5. 67 5. 67 | 5.67 | 5.6 | .1764 | Apr. 30 
7.91 | 8.77 | 7.95| 7.57 | 1321 | Do. 
13.50 | %13 15.15 | 15.15 | . 0660 | May 28 
17. 63 18. 36 17.81 | 18.05 | . 0554 Do. 
2.04 | 12.02 2.02 | 2.02 | .4950 | May 31 
118.65 8.65 | 8. 65 8.65 | -1156 | Jun. 7 
5. 00 5.00 | 5.00) 5, | . 2000 | Mar. 31 
| %7.00 7.00 7. .1429 | Do. 
7.14 6. 92 6. 84 6. 84 | . 1462 | Do. 
*6.00 6.00 | . 1667 | May 31 
*9.00 | 9.00 ARES}. B20. 
. *19. 00 22. 00 0454 | Do. 
17. 78 14.85 14.95 | 14.95 | . 0669 |. May 18 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 15. 30 | . 0654 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 | 2.50] 2.50} . 4000 | May 31 
1. 90 1. § 1. 90 1. 90 | . 5263 Do. 
142.45 2. 2.45 2. 45 Do. 
2. 77 2. 2. 03 2.18 Do. 
3.35 ae 3.35 3.35 Do. 
3. 35 3. 3.35 3. 35 | Do. 





structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, pref- 
erential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single rate 
of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile——Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colomhia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive: the 
former exchange certificate and free-market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 











(Continued from p. 23) 


The Board took this action to cover a part 
of the estimated deficit which is anticipated 
in the 1951-52 budget. The surcharge is 
expected to produce about 200,000 dinars 
($560,000). It will be levied on all products 
carried by the Iraqi State Railways except 
dates (as their prices have dropped heavily 
in recent months). 











(Continued from p. 15) 


was 23.3 percent above that for the same 


month of 1950. The public continued to 
complain bitterly about increasing prices. 
The overwhelming consensus of observers 
is that living expenses increased considerably 
more during the early spring months than 
official figures indicate. Many food items 
were available only in the black market at 
highly inflated prices. 

Real wages were slightly lower than a 
year ago when the Government raised wages 
to enable employees to better meet living 
costs. However, there is yet no indication 
that another round of increases will be or- 
dered. Fewer odd jobs were available and 
family members were unable to supplement 
regular full-time employment incomes as 
formerly. 


(Continued on p 28) 


Ecuador.—‘‘ Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus 
a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign-exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar, depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a one percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of 
the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar, 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.96; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since Apr. 18,1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The un- 
controlled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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World Survey of Motion 
Picture Theater Facilities 
(Continued from p. 4) 


area, the decline in number of theaters 
reported in the Union of South Africa 
partly offset these gains. As shown in 
table 5, there is a reduction in the num- 





ber of theaters reported in the Atlantic 
Islands, as a result of the decline in 
theaters in Iceland and the inclusion of 
Newfoundland theaters in the Canadian 
statistics. The number of theaters in 
the Canary Islands is noteworthy, as the 
total has been increasing steadily in the 
past few years and several other theaters 
are under construction. 


TABLE 4.—Motion-Picture Data on Far East, Middle East, and South Pacific, 1949 and 1951 
1949 1951 United 
- 7 States 
Country percentage 
Number of Seating Number of Seating of screen 
theaters capacity theaters capacity time 
| 
Far East: 
Afghanistan 1 700 4 3, 000 15 
Burma 75 85, 000 80 60, 000 75 
Ceylon 81 45, 000 83 46, 600 38 
China 334 550, 000 334 550, 000 (1) 
Hong Kong 37 35, 462 41 39, 179 30 
India 1, 948 1, 266, 200 2, 058 1, 393, 876 4() 
Indochina 63 26, 400 82 38, 670 410 
Indonesia 200 90, 000 289 181, 039 85 
Japan 2, 157 1, 223, 914 3, 100 1, 500, 000 40) 
Korea, Republic of 116 55, 110 1146 55, 110 
Macao 6 4, 789 6 4, 789 30 
Pakistan 352 88, 000 465 225, 000 15 
Philippines, Republic of . 275 160, 000 450 250, 000 70 
Singapore and Malayan Union 170 70, 000 180 144, 000 50 
Thailand (Siam) 90 68, 000 81 58, 400 90 
Total 5, 905 3, 768, 575 7,369 4, 549, 663 48 
Middle East: 
Aden 7 4,330 7 3, 620 40) 
Hashemite Jordan (2 (2 7 3, 000 a”) 
Tran 60 32, 850 60 32, 850 SO) 
Iraq 54 418, 660 86 70, 000 60 
Israel 04 55, 000 81 60, 000 70 
Lebanon 35 19, 985 60 29, 438 70 
Syria 44 22, 700 48 25, 000 60 
Total 294 183, 525 349 223, 908 57 
South Pacific: 
Australia 1, 674 1, 403, 000 1, 656 1, 164, 035 75 
Fiji Islands 15 5,314 15 5,314 70 
New Caledonia 3 1, 800 3 1, 800 % 
New Hebrides (2 (2 3 1,100 | 75 
New Zealand 568 273, 946 600 272, 495 80 
Society Islands 8 3, 400 7 3, 400 (1 
Total 2, 268 1, 687, 460 2, 285 1, 448, 144 65 
1 No current data available on screen time devoted to United States films. 
2 No report received in 1949. 
TABLE 5.—Motion-Picture Data on Africa and the Atlantic Islands 
1949 1951 United 
States 
Country percentage 
Number of Seating Number of Seating of screen 
theaters capacity theaters capacity time 
Africa 
Algeria 220 134, 000 225 200, 000 60 
Angola 15 5, 295 15 5, 295 90 
Belgian Congo 34 5, 900 17 3, 000 75 
British East Africa 44 19, 350 47 17, 568 65 
Egypt 194 190, 118 250 210, 000 50 
Eritrea. 17 17, 000 16 14, 065 90 
Ethiopia 7 5, 400 s 6, 000 90 
French Equatorial «africa 5 1, 000 5 1, 000 (1 
French Morocco.__. 86 49, 000 90 49, 418 55 
French West Africa 60 40, 000 54 30, 000 60 
Gold Coast 14 11, 520 15 12, 000 55 
Madagascar . 16 8, 200 19 9, 000 40 
Mozambique y 6, 450 9 6, 450 70 
Nigeria 25 13, 250 29 15, 150 70 
Reunion . 8 3, 700 ‘ 3, 700 40 
Sierra Leone . (2 (2 l 450 70 
Somalia (2) @ 6 6, 150 10 
Spanish Morocco 18 13, 500 20 | 18, 827 80 
Tangier, International Zone 8 5, 435 9 | 5, 985 55 
Tunisia 49 25, 700 45 26, 000 60 
Union of South Africa 452 230, 000 413 250, 000 70 
Total_. 1, 281 | 784, 818 1, 301 890, 058 63 
Atlantic Islands: 
Azores bind 18 10, 304 22 13, 279 90 
Canary Islands_- 91 39, 200 102 44, 574 31 
Cape Verde Islands 2 900 2 900 80 
Iceland... 43 11, 865 23 7, 000 70 
Madeira Islands 3 3, 750 3 3, 750 95 
Newfoundland... 9 | 6, 895 (3) ( (3) 
Tetai........ 166 | 72, 914 152 69, 503 73 


1 No current data available on screen time devoted to United States films. 


2 No report received in 1949. 
3 Included in theater statistics for Canada. 
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(Continued from p. 22) 


20 cents, U. S. currency.) In the same 12- 
month period imports of soap, excluding 
toilet soap, amounted to 5,599,837 kilograms, 
valued at 6,641,947 gourdes (3,730,518 kilo- 
grams valued at 6,135,051 gourdes in the 
preceding fiscal year). 


U. K. Exports 


In the first quarter of 1951 the United 
Kingdom exported perfumery and toilet 
preparations, excluding perfumed spirits, 
essential oils, and toilet soap, valued at 
£1,223,749, in contrast to £942,476 in the like 
period of 1950 (£1—$2.80, U. S. currency). 
Toothpastes and dental preparations were 
valued at £280,303 (£246,951 in 1950) and cos- 
metics £943,446 (£695,525). Shipments of 
perfumed spirits had a value of £161,333 
compared with £104,523 in the 1950 period. 
Exports of toilet soap amounted to £661,275, 
against £434,390 in the like quarter of last 
year. 


U. S. TRADE INCREASING 


United States imports of soap in the first 
quarter of 1951 amounted to $98,741, com- 
pared with $48,095 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950. The item of chief value was 
toilet soap (over 20 cents a pound) at $74,319, 
against $30,918 in the first 3 months of last 
year. In both years the United Kingdom 
was the leading supplier. 

Perfumery and toilet preparations re- 
ceived in the 3-month period totaled $417,- 
562, in contrast to $264,808 in the like 
months of 1950. Most of these receipts con- 
sisted of perfumery containing alcohol to a 
value of $348,258, in contrast to $210,749 in 
1950. France supplied about 93 percent of 
these perfumes. 


Textiles 


PRODUCTION HIGHER IN U. K.’s WOOL- 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The United Kingdom wool-textile industry 
produced 227,000,000 pounds of worsted yarn 
in 1950, exceeding 1949 production by 9 per- 
cent. The 450,000,000 square yards of woven 
wool cloth produced and 121,000,000 yards 
exported represent an increase of 3 percent 
and 4 percent over 1949 figures. 

A significant factor in higher consumption 
reflected in the above figures was a sharp 
rise in consumption of fibers other than wool 
in the wool-spinning process in an attempt 
to produce cloth within the normal price 
range despite the high cost of wool. By 
February 1951, woolen spinners were using 
three times more rayon than they had used 
a year earlier. 

The large part of the increase of 35 per- 
cent in the 1950 export trade was with the 
United States, Europe, and the Near East. 
Exports to the United States increased by 
125 percent to £9,929,851, which represents 
7 percent of the total value of wool manu- 
facturers exported to all markets. 

The United Kingdom plans to consolidate 
the production and export gains achieved in 
1949 and 1950 and to push forward to higher 
levels in 1951. 


Tobaceo 


AUSTRALIA RESTRICTS EXPORT OF PRODUCTS 


Production of dried tobacco leaf in Aus- 
tralia in the 1950-51 crop year is estimated 
at 4,491,600 pounds, a gain of 8 percent as 
compared with 4,132,304 pounds in 1949-50. 

Imports of tobacco leaf, native twist to- 
bacco from New Guinea, and cigar leaf from 
“dollar” areas, are still under administrative 
control, and applications for licenses to im- 
port are dealt with individually on their 
merits by the Commonwealth Department 
of Trade and Customs. Since July 1, 1948, 
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the amount of leaf allowed importation from 
such areas has been curtailed and has been 
insufficient to meet the demand. Neverthe- 
less, total imports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco into Australia at 25,799,366 pounds in 
1950 were 3,609,857 pounds greater than 


49. Consumption of imported leaf tobacco 
was 1,210,431 pounds greater than that of 
Australian leaf, or 281,860 pounds more than 
in the preceding year. 

Production of manufactured tobacco in 





and for the requirements of Australian 
troops stationed in oversea countries, but 
approval of the Comptroller General of Cus- 
toms was necessarily before shipment could 
be made to other destinations. Conse- 














a Australia in 1949-50 was 20,167,710 pounds, quently, exports in 1950 were on a small 
[2 in 1949. They were, however, below the as compared with 19,255,654 pounds in the scale, even smaller than those of recent years. 
ng 29,941,102 pounds imported in 1948. preceding year and the record of 20,178,879 Exports in 1950 consisted of 1,168 pounds of 
ns, Of the 1950 imports of unmanufactured, or pounds in 1946-47. The output of 11,341,485 unmanufactured tobacco, all to the Nether- 
ti leaf tobacco, 19,544,661 pounds or 76 percent pounds of cigarettes was a record, 640,449 lands; 398,884 pounds of manufactured to- 
he came from the United States and 5,175,547 pounds greater than in 1948-49 and 194,131 bacco; 55,426 pounds of cigars; and 1,165 

pounds, or 20 percent from Southern Rho- pounds more than the earlier record of pounds of cigarettes. The manufactured 
desia, as compared with 15,944,062 pounds or 10,147,354 pounds in 1947-48. tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars went to Aus- 
72 percent and 4,694,460 pounds or 21 per- Because of the shortage of tobacco prod- tralian Territories and British Pacific Islands. 
ted cent, respectively, from those sources in 1949. ucts for local use, exports of products were 

a Consumption of tobacco leaf in Australian still limited in 1950. Manufacturers were SITUATION IN INDIA 
ts, factories in 1949-50 was 27,350,924 pounds, permitted to export normal quantities to " : 
bad as compared with 25,858,633 pounds in 1948— Australian Territories and the Pacific Islands Pm os eee meni te 
vy). tobacco in 1949-50 fiscal year (April 1, 1949— 
ere March 31, 1950) is estimated at 774,000 acres 
Os- with an estimated production of 499,520,000 
of pounds, compared with 803,000 acres and 

"y ° ° ° 571,000,000 pounds in 1948—49. 

= K oreign Service Reports Series Although’ the area in tobacco in India 
275 ~— ; ; : : ; represents not more than one-half of 1 per- 
last Multilithed copies of the following unedited reports from the Foreign cent of the total crop area, it is important as 
Service of the United States are available for consultation—not for general @ source of income to a large number of 
distribution—in the Office of International Trade in Washington and in porghe. By 0.6 6 ee ee ee 

Ns ‘ is : 5 Government of India in the form of excise 
Inst regional and certain other field offices of the United States Department of duty and as a source of foreign exchange. 
m.- Commerce: During the 1949-50 fiscal year, tobacco by 
pe- value was the seventh most important export 
was No. 16: “Annual Economic Report, Panama, 1950,” Panama, Feb. 19, 1951. 21 pp. item, earning foreign currencies to the ex- 
319, Covers financial developments, foreign trade, agriculture and livestock production, tent of about 146,000,000 rupees, including 
last manufacturing industries, mineral production, lumbering and fishing, housing and duties paid. (One rupee=8$0.21 United 
lom construction, transportation and highway developments, and labor. States currency.) 

No. 17: “Annual Economic Review—Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi—1950,” About 95 percent of the total tobacco pro- 
re- Leopoldville, February 28, 1951. 30 pp. Deals with imports and exports, commercial duced in India is used in the country; with 
17,- and development policy, finance and the budget, industry, and labor and the Colonat. an average production of 540,000,000 pounds, 
ume No. 18: “Annual Economic Report—Denmark—1950,” Copenhagen, Feb. 5, 1951. consumption would be 465,000,000 pounds. 
on 37 pp. Discusses price developments, finance, foreign trade, tariffs and excises, do- Exports of unmanufactured and manufac- 
(Oo a Sy: , : tured tobacco from India in 1949-50 totaled 
5 te. mestic trade, industry, labor, agriculture, fisheries, merchant shipping, other trans- 75,620,000 pounds, valued at 108,000,000 
t of portation and communications, tourism, and ECA in Denmark. rupees as compared with 55,830,000 pounds, 

No. 19: Rayon Yarn and Staple Fiber—United Kingdom,” Manchester, April 2, worth 82,600,000 rupees in 1948-49. The 

1951. 11 pp. Discusses production in 1950 and the outlook for production; raw ma- United Kingdom is the principal market for 

terials; labor (wages, number employed, and problems); imports and exports for Indian tobacco. 

1949 and 1950; consumption; domestic and export prices; and Government Imports of tobacco into India are ex- 

regulations. tremely small in comparison with total pro- 
‘i No. 20: “Rayon Piece Goods—United Kingdom,” Manchester, April 12, 1951. duction and considering total exports. In 

12 pp. Discusses, mainly for 1950: Production, supply problems, labor (wages, hours, 1949-50 imports of unmanufactured and 

stry problems), imports and exports, consumption, and prices (domestic and export). A manufactured tobacco amounted to 7,150,- 

yarn 1951 Government regulation is mentioned. 000 pounds, valued at 22,300,000 rupees as 
per- No. 21: “Iron and Steel, The Netherlands, December 1950,” Amsterdam, Feb. 28, compared with 12,350,000 pounds valued at 

ven 1951. 37 pp. In addition to presenting the situation as of December, this report— 36,300,000 rupees in 1948-49. Almost the en- 
ards mainly statistical—contains production and foreign trade data for 1949 and 1950, tire market was supplied by the United 

cent as well as some details on consumption for 1948 and 1950. States. t The unmanufactured tobacco im- 
No. 22: “Annual Economic Report—Japan—1950,” Tokyo, Jan. 23, 1951. 59 pp. See ncanen Gare at Gee 

tion Discusses industrial production, shipbuilding, electric power and construction, metals Or eating Parpeees Hs Che shenunerure et 

harp : : , high-quality cigarettes. 

nial and mining, agriculture and food supply, finance, employment and labor conditions, A modified system of “auction sale” of 

mpt businegs conditions and prices, shipping and other transportation, foreign trade, tobacco in the market yard of Guntur 

wine and summary of local economic developments. Tobacco Market Committee was inaugurated 

By No. 23: “Annual Fibers Report—Brazil,” Rio de Janeiro, Mar. 9, 1951, 20 pp. Dis- on January 24, 1951. About 500 persons 

sing cussion covers recent years’ production of principal fibers (sisal, caroa, uacima, participated. This is the first such venture 

used guaxima, piassava), exports and imports, consumption, prices, and current market in India, and its progress is being watched 
situation. Tables show, by fiber, production in 1944-50 and foreign trade, Jan— with interest. 

per- Sept. 1950. The Indian Ministry of Agriculture is en- 

the No. 24: “Semi-Annual Required Report on Rubber Products for Japan,” Tokyo, deavoring to improve domestic marketing of 

East. Feb. 2, 1951, 17 pp. Covers raw materials (reclaimed rubber production, rubber tobacco by means of a plan for cooperative 

i by consumption, and stocks); output of automobile tires and tubes, and other rubber marketing of Indian tobacco aimed at the 

ents products; market trends and problems, channels of distribution, et cetera, and for- eliminatiton of excessive middlemen’s profits, 

anu- eign trade in rubber products; and details concerning the rubber products industry’s insuring a fair price to the grower for his 

: situation. Statistics are mainly for 1949 and first half of 1950. ae vr ae for the purchase and 

date No. 25: “Annual Railroad Report-—-Mexico—1949,” Mexico, D. F., Mar. 26, 1951. one SonaGeS omy cn the elles Seats oe 

din 29 pp., including 14 tables. Discusses operating results, construction, rehabilitation SP SCOS SAGES 2000. NE, eee Te 
igher PP.» 8 P 8 : ’ , redrying and cold storage, and for financing 
and legislative and freight-rate developments during 1949 on the six principal the purchase of tobacco brought by the 
railroads of Mexico. (NOTE: This report is available for consultation in the Office growers. 
of Transportation and Communications Division, Office of Transportation, U. 8S. Prices of tobacco increased slightly during 
Department of Commerce, as well as in the Department’s field offices.) 1950, also the price per pound of exported 

No. 26: “Economic Review of Ecuador, 1950,”” Quito, Feb. 12, 1951. 24 pp. Covers tobacco. India is making a strong effort to 

UCTS Point IV developments; finance, foreign trade and trade agreements; wholesale increase exports of both manufactured and 

Aus- and retail trade, and price movements; employment and labor; mining; agriculture, unmanufactured tobacco. Also, the Indian 

rated and forestry; manufactures; fish canneries; cement and construction; communica- Central Tobacco Committee is active in 

it as tions; transportation; and utilities. tobacco research and improvement of the 

9-50. No. 27: “Philippine Economic Review for 1950,” Manila, Mar. 9, 1951. 53 pp. marketing of tobacco in India. 

t to- Topics discussed are: Government finance, foreign trade, trade controls and business 

con conditions, labor, agriculture, minerals, lumber and forest products, manufacturing, 

atlv fisheries and sea products, real estate and construction, electric light and power 

) im- ’ During the first quarter of 1951 Guatemala 

rt telecommunications, land transportation, air transportation, and shipping. shipped to the United States 1,468,579 stems 

ment ; of bananas as compared with 1,439,363 stems 

1948, exported in the corresponding period of 1950. 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of Honduras. World Trade Series No. 
35. June 1, 1951. 2 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Western 
Germany. World Trade Series No. 41. 
June 1951. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Sterling Area’s Dollar Surplus Con- 
tinues Into 1951. 

Distribution of United Kingdom Trade 
in 1950. 

Whisky, Autos, Tin, and Wool Leading 
United Kingdom Exports to the United 
States in 1950. 

Sterling Area Gold and Dollar Ac- 
counts. 

The above-mentioned subjects are dis- 
cussed in World Trade Series No. 43. 
May 1951. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 








WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—— 


(Continued from p. 8) 


exchange viscose rayon yarn, 60 to 300 denier, 
if desired by supplier. 

50. Indonesia—N. V. Handel Maatschappij 
“Peng Hoo” (importing distributor), Pabean 
Kulon Gang 4 No. 14, Surabaya, desires di- 
rect purchase quotations for tertiles, over- 
issue newspapers, and various other types 
of paper and paper products. 

51. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant, broker handling gen- 
eral merchandise), 77 Westeinde, Enkhuizen, 
wishes to receive offers from United States 
manufacturers of edible tomato powder 
manufactured by a spray drying process. 
Price quotations c. i. f. Netherlands port, 
quantities available, and delivery date de- 
sired by firm. 

52. Venezuela—Colony Trading (Venezu- 
ela) (importer, exporter, agent), Salvador 
De Leon A Coliseo 20 (P. O. Box 3779), Cara- 
cas, is interested in purchasing motorized 
bicycle scooters, suitable as delivery vehicles. 
Firm requests price quotations together with 
detailed literature. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Denmark—P. Lund & Co. (commission 
merchant), Carlshojvej 18, Kongens Lyngby 
(near Copenhagen), seeks agency for the 
following types of metal sheeting: (1) Hot 
dipped and electrolytic tin plate, approxi- 
mately U/A 0.25 mm. to 0.31 mm.; (2) best 
quality tin mill rejects, 90 pounds or equiva- 
lent, 20’’ x 28’’, 18’’ x 24’’, or similar; and 
(3) aluminum sheeting for manufacturing 
cans. 

54. Egypt—Guilio Padova & Co. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission merchant), 4 Haret Hoche Issa, 
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Mousky, Cairo, seeks agency for rayon piece 
goods and hosiery. 

55. France—Léon Jacquemont (Fabrique 
Tolosa) (manufacturer, commission mer- 
chant, potential sales agent), 1 Place Jeanne 
d’Arc, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, desires 
agency for good-quality silicones and silicone 
varnishes. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

56. Italy—Enrico Natale & C. Soc. p. Azioni 
(agent), 4 Plazza Cittorio Veneto, Biella 
(Vercelli Province), wishes to obtain agency 
for horsehair, raw and double drawn. 

57. New Zealand—Marshall D. Mercer, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Third Floor, Wardell 
Chambers, 164 Cashel Street, Christchurch, 
seeks agency for 36-inch cotton seersuckers 
and 36-inch cotton drills, suitable for manu- 
facturing industrial clothing. 

58. Sweden—Stellan Morner & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 2 Lilla Nygatan (Box 
190), G6teborg, is interested in obtaining 
agency for metal handbag frames, suitable 
for women’s bags. 

59. Union of South Africa—Randle B. Wil- 
liams & Co. (indent agent), 14 Lower Burg 
Street, Capetown, desires to represent United 
States tertile firms interested in exporting 
piece goods. 


Foreign Visitors 


60. Italy—Albino Ferranti, representing 
Officine Meccaniche Ferranti, 19, Via Bellin- 
zaghi, Milan, is interested in importing re- 
built machinery, cranes, and industrial ve- 
hicles, and in making arrangements for the 
manufacture of such machines on a licensing 
basis. He also requests technical informa- 
tion on lifting and transportation equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive July 9, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: c/o Wilson Mechanical Instrument 
Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Fond du Lac (Wis.), Cambridge (Mass.), and 
Providence (R. I.), 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Italy—Italo Mascherpa, representing 
Soc. per Azioni Emanuele Mascherpa (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), 20, Via Pergolesi, 
Milan, is interested in importing and ex- 
porting machine tools. Scheduled to arrive 
July 9, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Wilson Mechani- 
cal Instrument Co., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Madison (Wis.), 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Waynesboro (Pa.), 
Detroit, Fond du Lac (Wis.), Cambridge 
(Mass.), and Providence (R. I.). 

62. Japan—Kenzo Yamamura, represent- 
ing Yamamura Sake Brewing Co., Ltd., 450 
Uozaki-cho, Higashinada-ku, Kobe, is inter- 
ested in studying the brewing industry in 
the United States and promoting exporta- 
tion of Japanese sake, and requests technical 
information on bottling techniques. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 14, via Los Angeles, for a 
visit of 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Mr. Meijiro Sato, 301 East First Street, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, New York, Washington, 
Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and Seattle. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. Netherlands — Cornelis Noordhoek, 
representing Firma Cornelis Noordhoek 
(wholesaler, exporter), 30-34 Kerkstraat, 
Bodegraven, is interested in selling Gouda 
cheese, Edam cheese, and part-skimmed 
spiced cheese. Scheduled to arrive June 8, via 
Canadian border, for a visit of 1 month. 
United States address: Congress Hotel, 520 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Itinerary: Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Houston. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists. 
Mimeographed copies may be obtained, by 





firms domiciled in the United States, from 
this Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers and Exporters—Italy. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Uruguay. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—lItaly. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Norway. 

Coffee and Cocoa Growers, Packers, and Ex- 
porters—Panama. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Nether- 
lands. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—United 
Kingdom. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Norway. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Para- 
guay. 

Lumbers Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Costa Rica. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—lItaly. 

Petroleum Industry—Switzerland. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Peru. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Chile. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Indochina. 





NEWS by COUNTRIES 








(Continued from p. 25) 


The general work stoppage in protest 
against the cost of living that took place 
earlier in March in Barcelona was followed 
in April by similar strikes and demonstra- 
tions in other areas. 


INDUSTRY; WOLFRAM CONTROL 


The electric-power situation continued to 
improve during April after hydroelectric re- 
serves throughout the country had set new 
records at the end of March. Water stored 
in reservoirs throughout Spain had reached 
74 percent of cavacity at the end of April, 
while hydroelectric reserve had reached 
1,278,000,000 kw.-hr. (61 percent of capacity). 

Shortages, especially of coal, cotton, rub- 
ber, tin plate, scrap metal, and special 
alloys curtailed industrial production. 

The long-awaited decree establishing “Op- 
eration W,” a plan to augment and control 
wolfram production and exports, was pub- 
lished about the middle of the month. The 
plan called for the creation of a control com- 
mission composed of representatives of pro- 
ducers, concentrators, and the Spanish 
Government. Membership in the commis- 
sion had ndt been completed at month’s end 
but it seemed apparent that only the larger 
producers would be represented on it. Mean- 
while, few export licenses were issued during 
the month for this ore. A shipment of 50 
metric tons of wolfram made to the United 
Kingdom during the early part of the month 
and another 40 metric tons to the same 
destination later in the month constituted 
the only export shipments of this mineral 
during April. It is understood that the first 
sale was made at 520 shillings. Little inter- 
est was exhibited by United States buyers 
in Spanish wolfram because of the large 
price differential between the Spanish mini- 
mum export price and the United States 
ceiling price on tungsten ore. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export sales of Spanish mercury continued 
to be limited to small lots sold at $200 4 
flask f. o. b. Spanish port. 
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